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AUSTIN'S POEMS. 



THE WOUNDED SOLDIER'S DREAM.a 

Softly broke the heavenly numbers, 

Of Seraph's voice upon my ear, 
Prolonging, soothing, deepest slumbers, 

Such as fall when heaven is near; 
Then came comfort, (long unknown,) 

To cheer me in the hour of pain, 
And calmly seem'd my spirit flown, 

As though 'twould ne'er come back again. 

B 
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The heavenly melody, long unbroken, 

Continued in one flowing strain, 
It seem'd to me a certain token, 

That I had passed from grief and pain ; 
But soon the notes of joy were hush'd, 

The vision of heaven had pass'd away, 
My errant spirit, broken, crush 'd, 

Return'd to where I bleeding lay. 



HASTEN TO THE GROVE, LOVE. 
Fair are Clifton's rocks and woods, 
And sweet the hawthorn bowers, 
When spring sends forth her verdant buds, 
And strews the way with flowers. 
Then hasten to the grove, love, 

Oh ! haste away with me ; 
There's a sunny sky above, love, 
And there's shade beneath each tree. 
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The nightingale is singing 
Upon the hazel bough, 
The flowers are freshly springing, 
Oh ! come and meet me now. 
Then hasten to the grove, love, 

Oh ! haste away with me ; 
There's a sunny sky above, love, 
And there's shade beneath each tree. 

The summer, love, is coming, 
The birds sing on the tree, 
And the wild bees softly humming, 
Complete the vocal glee. 

Then hasten to the grove, love, 

Oh ! haste away with me; 
There's a sunny sky above, love, 
And there's shade beneath each tree. 
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The world we need not fear, love, 

While truth is all our own, 
And two hearts so fondly dear, love, 
Should never he alone. 
Then hasten to the grove, love, 

Oh ! haste away with me ; 
There's a sunny sky above, love, 
And there's shade beneath each tree. 



SCOTCH BALLAD. 
THE BONNIE WEE THING.b 

TRAVELLER. 

" O then where are ye ganging my bonny wee thing, 
Ere the roe-buck has shaken the dew from his crest, 
Or the lark in the morn has fluttered her wing, 
Or the cushat* has mov'd from her ain callar* 1 nest ? 
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web thing. 

" I gae for the doctor, my mither is dyiDg, 

My father's awa' ower the far distant sea." 

Her heart seem'd to brust e wilier young bosom's sighing 

An' the pearl drops fell fast from her bonnie black e'e. 

TRAVELLER. 

" Greet f not, my wee thing, there's hope for thy mither,* 
And the father you mourn for as far awa' gone, 
Has cross'd the braid sea an' is now coming hither, 
An' soon will you see him, an' welcome him home." 

WEE THING. 

" Oh nae," cried the wee thing, " there's nae sich gude 

fortune, 
My father returns not, an' my mither will die ; 
The cold grave will make me a puir friendless orphan, 
An' then in the wide world wha sae lonely as I ?" 
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The voice of the wee thing ca'd to mind his ain Lizzy, 
An' her fonn seemed to rise as a vision of night ; 
He said, as his heart filled, an' his brain became dizzy, 
" Thou art surely, my wee thing, an angel of light." 

The next moment he smoor*d h the wee thing wi' caresses, 
He kissed the saut* tear drop away from her e'e, 
(Tis thus a kind Being the puir often blesses,) 
An* he said, " thou'rt my Lizzy, sae dear unto me." 

Then hameward they hurried unto the lone mither, 
An' soon were they locked in each ither's embrace, 
" Thank God," she soft murmur 'd, when her saul seem'd 

to swithery* 
As fleeting it soared to its ain native place. 

The cannie k wee thing grew a bonny braw maiden, 
The laird saw her, an' loved her, wooed her an' won ; 
An' sweet was each day as the hinney bees laden 
WJ' cream o' the flowers, an' their work is well done. 
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THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

It was a fair and lovely night, 
The sky and sea were calm and bright, 
The moon was shining in the west, 
And all the world had sunk in rest ; 
Except a loiterer here and there, 
Who could not leave a scene so fair, 
But paus'd to gaze on hill and dell, 
And Creden, 1 lav'd by ocean's swell; 
Or watch'd the smuggler's distant sail 
Spread wide to catch the expected gale, 
While others of the lawless band 
Made signal from each cape or strand. 
Upon Duncannon's fort m I stood, 
In pensive, may be, in idle mood, 
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Musing on scenes, fond memory trac'd, 

Seenes, distance dimmed not, nor time efiac'd* 

So gently ebb'd the rippling tide, 

The sea-bound bark scarce seem'd to glide, 

But in fancy linger 'd, as loth to brave 

The perils of the Atlantic wave; 

And as she spread each wing-like sail, 

There came an exile's plaintive wail, 

That spoke of homes made desolate, 

Of sunder'd ties, of darksome fate, 

And a long train of misery, 

That drove him forth across the sea ; 

Torn from his country, the struggle o'er, 

He felt that fate could do no more, 

But as he gaz'd, his heart still clung 

To fatherland, while thus he sung — 
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THE EMIGRANT'S SONG. 

* Oh ! Anty, dear, why did you die, 

And leave me here so sad and lone, 
My heart is breaking with the grief, 

And cold my bosom is as stone ? 
Your green sod grave IVe deck'd with flow rs, 

Fresh gathered from the mountain side, 
There's the bright blue bell, and meadow sweet, 

And shamrock, Erin's boast and pride. 

" When you were gone, our children, dear, 

Were left to share their father's grief, 
He thought they'd live to warm his heart, 

And bring his bosom some relief; 
But fever came upon poor Mike, 

And little Sheela by his side, 
Och hone, it kill'd our dawny things, 

And now they're both with you, my bride. 
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" When sickness came, I could not work, 

You were not there my arm to aid, 
Had you been spared, my Anty, dear, 

The heart sore ruin had been stayed : 
The land untill'd, the pig was sold, 

To pay the middle landlord's rent, n 
The goat, the hens, the peates were seized, 

And all my little store was spent. 

" The head landlord was kind, but cold, 

Our Soggarth aroon was warm and good, 
The landlord paid my passage out, 

The priest gave me both clothes and food, 
And now I'm launch'd upon the sea, 

I bless each hill, each cape and bay, 
111 look an' watch our own green isle, 

Till every trace shall fade away. 
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" I go to lands far off, unknown, 

Where not a soul now feels for me ; 
But colder hearts remain at home, 

Than those 111 meet across the sea : 
Tis hard to leave the land we love, 

Tis harder still to part with those 
Who once have dwelt and shar'd with us 

Our wildest mirth, our deepest woes. 

" Tis pain to fly the blessed spot 

Where rest the hearts we lov'd so dear, 
But sad an' sore that moment's come, 

And fills my eyes with many a tear ; 
'Tis grief to leave the sod, that decks 

The grave that holds my Anty's clay, 
With none to trim and smooth the turf, 

When her own Dermot's far away. 
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" If by long toil I save enough 

To bring me back across the wave, 
111 fly as does the sea bird home, 

Back to my own dear Anty's grave ; 
Where in the land I left before 

The priest will soothe my failing breath, 
And the same hand that join'd our loves 

Shall join us in the sleep of death." 



TO MISS G- 



Why is thy pillow press'd with anxious care ? 
Why do thy cheeks the lily's whiteness share ? 
Why do thine eyes in downcast sadness weep ? 
What inward throbbings rack thy fluttering breast ? 
What burning thoughts prevent the wish'd for rest, 
Chasing from thy aching eyes refreshing sleep ? 
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Why is it thus thy bosom's tempest tost ? 
Is a kind parent, or a sister lost P 
Or has a brother fall'n on the battle field ? 
Or lies he fever stricken on some far shore, 
Some very charnel house craving yet for more, 
At once his country's martyr and her shield ? 

Or has pale Disease, with her long bony fingers, 
Thus blanch 'd thy face to shew that still she lingers, 
And still oppresses thee with her dull clammy palm ? 
Or has false hearted man thy love beguil'd, 
And made sad thy heart which else with joy had smil'd ? 
If so, firm hope in heav'n must be thy healing balm. 
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WHEN QUAFFING- THE BOWL. 

When quaffing the howl have to health a regard, 
And the brightest of pleasures will be your reward, 

Not too deeply indulge, as the thoughtless young boy, 
Who, unreflecting, no sooner a source of joy meets, 
Than like a fly steep 'd in honey o'er cloy'd with the sweets, 

He converts into pain what was meant but for joy. 



FREEDOM'S STANDARD BEARER. 

THIS POEM WAS WRITTEN IN REFERENCE TO THE LAST STRUGGLE OF 
POLAND FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

The battle fought, the day was won, 

But treach'ry wily, basely cold, 
Before the evening setting sun, 

Had barter'd Freedom's right for gold : 
Then hearts arous'd by Freedom's glow, 

Disdain'd to wear the tyrant's chain, 
Against this old and hated foe, 

They Freedom's flag unfurl'd again. 
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The standard bearer rais'd on high 

The emblem of their sacred cause, 
Each swore beneath its shade to die, 

Ere yield to tyrant's iron laws ; 
These were the last of Freedom's band, 

That rallied round the flag which ne'er 
Was rais'd but for their native land, 

Or those that Liberty held dear. 

The spoiler came, remorseless still, 

But freemen quail'd not even then, 
For no imperial tyrant's will 

Can ever conquer free born men. 
What has despot ever gained 

By rapine, gibbet, rack, and pain ? 
Though Freedom for an age is chained 

Shell shew her spotless form again. 
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The sun's declining flood of light 

Stream 'd faintly on the battle plain, 
The few who still maintained the fight 

Hop'd not to see it beam again : 
For who would live a trembling slave, 

To crouch beneath a tyrant's heel ? 
Not he who death can proudly brave, 

Or feel as free born man should feel. 

The brave devoted band still fought, 

But not with hope of victory, 
Their dearest wish, their deepest thought, 

Was only bravely there to die : 
Then one by one that fearless few 

Still fighting fall and fighting die, 
In death to freedom's cause still true, 

They spurn 'd the thought to yield or fly. 
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When the bright morrow s sun broke on that plain, 

Where a calm and death-like silence reign'd, 
There lay a ghastly pile of mangled slain, 

Beneath the banner which their blood had stain'd : 
Above, the raven flapped his ebon wings, 

Around, the vulture soar'd on pinions fleet ; 
Yet e'en in death the warrior to his charge still clings, 

The standard's silken folds his winding sheet? 



IMPROMPTU. ON- 



As man is made of dust, they say, 
The P still holds together, 

By always moist 'ning his to clay, 
Thus braving time and weather. 
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RAISING THE WIND, 
An Irishman, hard up for cash, 

When no credit he could find, 
Began his fertile brains to thrash, 

As how to raise the wind. 
At last a thought suggestive came, 

That his friend Rooney lying kilt — 
That is, not dead, 'tis not the same, 
But hy hard drinking fairly spilt, 
Might, ere his senses again came hack, 

Be disposed of for dissection ; 
So quick as thought he got a sack, 
Nor wasted more time on reflection, 

But off he hied to a man of slaughter, 
Who lived hy those his physic kilVd; 
His knife also, with fire and water, 
(The hurn'd and drown'd) his pockets fill'd. 
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The bargain struck, the cash was paid, 
The sack was placed behind the door; 

The surgeon chuckl'd at the hit he'd made, 
But, presently, he heard a snore, 

Which clearly came from the dead man ; 
This made him start, and doubt, and stare 

Towards the door with anxious scan, 
To see if the resurrection man was there. q 

While the sack's inmate not liking the conditions 
On which his body had been sold, 

Determin'd to upset such impositions, 
So tumbled o'er, and on the floor then roll'd. 

This, to be sure, the surgeon flurried, 
He thought the bargain was a dead one ! 
Then to the door he straightly hurried, 
But found the arch Irish rogue had gone. 
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"Come back, come back," he loudly said, 
"The man's not dead, bring back my money;" 

" Faiks, then," cried Pat, as off he made, 
"You can kill him when you want him, Honey." 



PRINCE CHARLIE. 

" ! where are ye ganging, my bonny Prince Charlie/ 
Where marching so early wi' your ranks in sich order, 

Wi' your pipes, an* your claymores, an' tartan plaids 
streaming, 
As gin you were ganging to herry the border ?"* 

" We are nae ganging," quo' our ain royal Charlie,* 
"We are nae for the border to herry an' burn, 

But we are now ganging to fecht the fause southron, 
An' may ill befa' him wha wad basely return." 
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" The German has got all the red louns he can bring, 
They're now watching, uncertain to stand or to flee ; 

Our broadswords will teach them a new Highland fling, 
Then the border we'll have is the bonny braid sea." 

Then onward they march with their proud standard flying, u 
With stout hearts and with claymores all ready in hand ; 

Not one clansman there car'd a thought about dying 
For Charlie, his prince, and his own native land. 

Like the cloud that encrowns their own hills in repose, 
When the tempest is ready to burst from on high ; 

So enshrouded in mist they advance on their foes/ 
Then a rush, and a bound, and the Highland war-cry. 

As wreck by the tempest thrown back on the shore, 
As flakes from the snow drift by winter winds blown, 

The English host's scatter'd, its brief struggle o'er, w 
Its bravest lie dead, and its proudest are flown. 
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The Highland host rush'd from its eyry like height, 
As the eagle sweeps down on the plain for his prey ; 

For Charlie, their prince, and for Scotia's right, 

The dirk and the claymore spread death and dismay. 

Then Alhion's fair fields are invaded in turn, 
But vain the endeavour, and futile the plan ; 

Soon, soon are they fated in haste to return, 
Distracted in council, divided each clan. x 

Back to wild Caledonia in haste they retreat, 

Less proudly they march, and less stately their mien/ 

Though unvanquished they fly, it is worse than defeat, 
Oh ! had our brave prince such a day never seen. 

A storm in the horizon, threatening, dark, 2 

Has gather 'd, and death and destruction portends; 

The plains of Culloden the object, the mark, 
No arm to avert it, no power forfends. 
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There, marshall'd, the chivalry of England stand, 

The veteran soldiers of many a fight ; aa 
But their hearts are not hostile, altho' each right hand 

May be active in combat 'gainst prince Charlie's right. 

As the lion, when bounding, to seize on his prey, 
Is struck down by a shaft from an unforeseen foe ; 

So, Mac Lauchlan, bb when rushing to join in the fray, 
'Midst his tartan 'd warriors in death is laid low. 

" On, on, brave Mac Laughlan, mourn not for your chief, 
But strike home with your broadswords his death to 
avenge ; 

Albyn's foes stand before you, there's no time for grief, 
Lamentation to morrow, to day for revenge." cc 

Onward, fearless they rush, ardent, loyal and brave, 
Wild and fierce the encounter, full deadly the shock : 

They recoil, as the ship from the tempest-tost wave, 
Or, as the billow, in foam, is dash'd back from the rock. 
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Pierc'd and shatter'd their ranks as fighting they fall, 
Their bravest lie scattered in death o'er the plain ; dd 

The claymore has quail'd before bay'net and ball," 
And broadswords alone can ne'er conquer again. 

The eagle wheels fleetly o'er Culloden's plain, ff 
The raven croaks hoarsely ere seizing his prey, 

The heather's dyed red with the blood of the slain, 
And sad are our hearts for the loss of that day. 

But where is the Princess w ho inspired the clans 
With loyal devotion, and zeal for his right ? 

Who bravely, who nobly, supported his plans, 

Who still throw a shield round the steps of his flight ? hh 

A price is now set on the fugitive's head," 
His path is beset, there are foes on his track; 

He wanders alone, for the bravest have fled, 
Destruction's before him, 'tis death to turn back. 
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The hills which he left with his host in its pride, 

Now offer no shelter, no refuge for him ; 
He's pursu'd, he's hemm'd in on every side,JJ 

Each hope that he cherish 'd has grown gloomy and dim. 

Then woman, man's soother, and guide in distress, 
Stepp'd in to his rescue, and Flora the fair, kk 

Like an angel heav'n sent his wand'rings to bless, 
Came to shield him, to save him, from death and despair. 

She hrav'd the wild storm his escape to ensure, 11 
Each danger that threaten'd she calmly defied ; 

The assaults of the foe she could hravely endure, mm 
And to save her lov'd Prince she would gladly have died. 

Again then he flies from the isles of the west, 1 " 1 
Hot, hot, the pursuers come down on the flood ! 

Malignant their hearts, theipMyishes unhless'd, 

They thirst with fierce hate for the wages of Wood. 00 
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The heathery hills round Lochnanuagh's wild shore, 
When buoyant with hope Albyn's soil he first trod ; 

He now haggard and worn seeks their shelter once more,PP 
To escape from the cruel avenger's red rod. 

A sail in the offing, a mere speck on the wave, 
That hovers afar, like a bird on the wing ; 

It approaches, it comes like an ark sent to save/w 
From death and dishonour the son of our king. 

As he left the lov'd land of his sires for e'er, 

He thought of its dark hills with sorrow and pain ; 

Of the empire torn from him, oh ! then gush'd the tear,"" 
For the friends, for the land, he would ne'er see again. 

Mourn, Albyn 88 mourn, thy bright sun has gone down, 
For thy crown on the brow of a stranger is set, 

But, remember, tho' clouded by destiny's frown, 
The sun-light of gladness may smile on you yet. 
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the bereaved mother. 

They tell me that I should not weep, 

When heaven claims its own again, 
And that my children only sleep 

In sweet repose where none feel pain ; — 
That other duties claim a share 

Of time which now I yield to grief, 
And that 'tis sinful to despair, 

E'en if my child is past relief. 

This is to hid the tempest cease, 

The ocean's surge to lull its roar, 
The eagle and dove to live in peace, 

Or erring man to sin no more. 
Did human voice e'er soothe the rage 

Of rushing whirlwiud s headlong sweep ? 
Or did it e'er in calm assuage 

The hillowy heaving of die tae\> ^ 
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The heartless stoic perhaps may raise 

His frigid soul to contemn death ; 
But, can a mother calmly gaze, 

And watch her infant's failing breath ? 
The thoughts which his cold bosom steels 

Are strangers to a mother's breast, 
With the warm yearnings woman feels 

A stoic never yet was blest. 

But, hush my dear, and moan not so, 

How dull are thy once laughing eyes, 
Thy tiny pulse beats faint and slow; 

May Mercy hear my pray'rs and sighs. 
My darling, raise your little head, 

There, rest it on your mother's breast ; 
And may the tears which now I shed 

Move heav'n to send thee health and rest 
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What is that gurgling sound I hear ? 

That quiv'ring lip, that long drawn sigh ? 
That sudden start ? that scalding tear P 

Oh ! now I see thy glazing eye — 
My brain is sear'd, my thoughts run wild, 

And hope and reason both have fled ; 
Oh ! heav'n, O ! God, my child, my child, 

My last fond hope on earth is dead. 



WATERLOO.** 
THE LIFE GUARDSMAN'S SONG. 

On the foe, on the foe, 

Straight our rushing squadrons go, 

Brave hearts beat and bound with pride. 
Let the timid foemen quail, 
While their quivering lips grow pale, 
As our closing ranks assail. 

With rapid stride. 
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As we meet, as we meet, 

With high resolve the foe we greet, 

We pause not even to draw hreath. 
Thus we fight for England's fame, 
For home, and all that hear our name, 
For every tie that love may claim, 
Even to death. 

Struggling still in mortal strife, 
The forfeit's death, the prize is life, 
We conquer now, or now we die. 
Hark ! amidst the leaden rain, 
That pours destruction o'er the plain, 
A hundred voices loud proclaim, 

They fly, they fly. 
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The day is won, the day is won, 
And the work of death is done, 

The vanquished foe is seen no more : 
The noisy tumult of the fight, 
Melts away as fades the light, 
And all is silent as the night, 

The strife is o'er. 

Fill the wine cup to the hrim, 
All health and honour unto him, 

Who led the gallant hand to fame ; 
But let our solemn silence tell 
The grief we feel for those who fell, 
And long in memory may they dwell, 
Revered each name. 
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HEBREW MELODY. 



"By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept: when we remembered 
thee, O Sion."— Ptalm 137. 



When we sat down and wept by Babylon's stream, 
And thought of our own belov'd Sion afar, 

The prospect was sad, but one bright little gleam 
Shot forth, like a ray, from some far distant star ; 

That ray was the hope which the poor captive feels, 

In the mercy and goodness of heaven, 
That wounds in its wrath, but in pity then heals 

The mind that with sorrow is blighted and riven. 

Our hearts were oppress'd, and our harps were unstrung, 
As sadly we hung them on the trees overhead ; 

The melody call'd for remain *d mute and unsung, 
For who can be mirthful when hope has nigh fled ? 
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Our tears fell apace as we call'd on the Lord, 

To relieve us from sorrow and danger, 
Then perish the hand that would strike but one chord, 

For the joy and delight of the stranger. 

I'll forget not Jerusalem ; no, rather may heaven 
Forget the oppressions we suffer for thee ; 

When our time is fulfill'd, and our sins are forgiven, 
Then back to thy shelter, oh ! how gladly well flee. 



TO THE MEMORY OF LIEUT. HENRY MILES. 

This officer was killed in the assault on Bergen Op Zoom, March 8, 1814, 
and afterwards buried with others of the slain, at Wouw, where these 
lines were written."* 

The birds are chirping in the trees, 
The leaves are rustling in the breeze, 
The busy hum of men is heard 
Above the sound of leaf or bird ; 

D 
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It is the struggling world awaking 
To daily toil, for day is breaking : 

Haste ! ere the sun's bright rays ascend. 

But one still calmly slumbers here, 
No sound falls on thi3 sleeper's ear; 
There is a silence none can break, 
A sleep that morn can ne'er awake, 
A gloom that sun can ne'er make bright — 
That sleep is death, that gloom its night : 
Such sleep is thine, my gallant friend. 



IF AFFECTION'S TEAR CAN WIN THEE. 

If affection's tear can win thee, 

Mine will never flow in vain ; 
While my heart throbs warm within me, 

Yours may learn to throb again. 
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Oh ! now I know by those eyes beaming 

That thou dost feel the light of love, 
Purely warm as heaven's light streaming, 

Fresh from living founts above. 

But Destiny yet may sever 

Hearts that love, and lips that burn ; 
Or, rudely snatch delights that never 

Can, if lost, again return. 

Then, while the moments are our own, 

Let us with sense the time employ, 

Nor linger till those moments flown, 
Are lost to love, and lost to joy. 

Then, if by all the world forsaken, 

And adverse fate frowns dark on me, 
Until my faith in all is shaken, 

Yet still I'll hope for truth in thee. 
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TO MARY IN TEARS. 

Dry up those tears, no longer weep, 
Let smiles thy face adorn ; 

His heart with love could never beat, 
Who would plant in thine a thorn. 



TO MAJOR M- 



In your friendly epistle you ask how I am, 

To be plain then, I answer, I'm but half of a man, 

For part of what fairly belong'd unto me 

I've left for the worms far away over sea; 

The cursed French bullets, and our own surgeons' knives, 

Pierce, or carve us within half an inch of our lives. 

I am sadly cut up, I grieve much to say, 

And like other queer dogs, have, I fear, had my day ; 

Since I'm cut into fritters, farewell to the wars, 

Our jacks now in office will laugh at my scars; 
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The wounds which in others are made a pretence, 
In my case amount to a mighty offence, 
like a broken old sword in the midst of a fray, 
Tho' it once did good service, 'tis then cast away, 
And this kind of thing, when applied to myself, 
Will, I know well our rulers, throw me on the shelf; 
Had my father a borough, or uncle a seat, 
Very different indeed would be my retreat; 
I should, without doubt, get a capital lift, 
A step in promotion, or some royal gift, 
In which I might lounge, (my dangers all over), 
For the rest of my days, in a valley of clover ; 
But instead of a snug birth to meet my deserts, 
They wish me in that place which some one asserts 
Is not good for the past, the future, or present, 
But which all agree is far hotter than's pleasant. 
Wishing health and promotion, and all kindness to you, 
With regard to choice spirits; my dear friend adieu. 
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SCOTCH BALLAD. 
O ! MITHER DINNA GREETS FOR ME. 
O ! mither dinna greet for me, 
Tho' sair's my heart, and moist's mine e'e, 
Tho' warly Sandy prov'd untrue, 
111 bear it a* an' mair for you : 

Then mither dinna greet for me. 

Tho' lang the gudemanV" w been abread, 
An* bairns are in the kirkyard laid, 
Tho' Sandy wyled xx wi' fausehood's mou,** 
I'll bear it a,' and mair for you : 

Then mither dinna greet for me. 

The braidest sea that e'e e'er ken'd, 
Or mirkest night maun hae an end, 
So now my weary heart's set free, 
111 prove a stalwart prop to thee : 

Then mither dinna greet for me. 
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O ! mither dinna greet for me, 
Tho' sair's my heart, an' moist's mine e'e, 
Tho' warly zz Sandy prov'd untrue, 
111 bear it a', an* mair for you : 

Then mither greet nae mair for me. 



HOW DELIGHTFUL AT EVE ON LONE SKIDDAW 
TO STAND. 

How delightful at eve on lone Skiddaw to stand, ( a ) 
With the friends whom we love and esteem on each hand 
With the moon in full splendour no cloud to enwreathe, 
And all nature as still as the air which we breathe. 

The white mists that float thro' the valleys below, 
Seem an ocean of silver, so brightly they flow ; 
While the hill tops, like islands that peep from the sea, 
Throw an air of enchantment on all that we see. 
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In fancy we dwell in a world of our own, 
Where the coldness and falsehood of earth are unknown ; 
Where justice, and honour, concede to true worth, 
To genius, and wit, what the world gives to birth. 

In this sphere of our fancy each soul seems to live, 
For the good it enjoys, or the bliss it may give ; 
While the turmoil and care which from envy may flow, 
Are left to the cold hearted worldlings below. 

Here, friendship is look'd on as something sublime; 
And love a pure feeling, a passion divine, 
That springs fresh from the soul as it e'er did of old : 
Not a barter of hearts, a mere bargain for gold. 

In the midst of our vision, the mists pass away, 
Through the gloom of the vale the moon sheds her soft ray ; 
Recall 'd back to earth as these changes take place, 
We find that we're still of man's grovelling race. 
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THE MILESIAN BACHELOR TO HIS SAXON 
LADYE LOVE. 

(Forte) I love you for yourself alone, 
(Piano) Because you have much gold ; 

(Forte) And you are in your youthful prime, 
(Piano) While I am growing old. 

(Forte) I love you for your beauty's sake, 
(Piano) Your mansion house and land ; 

(Forte) Your playful wit, and temper mild, 
(Piano) And ready cash in hand. 

{Forte) To thine 111 link my wayward fate, 

My own bejewelled dove ; 

(Piano) And wedded to a fair estate, 

(Forte) The wedded state I'll love. 
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DUNBRODY ABBEY.(b) 
No solemn anthem swells along the roofless aisle, 
Nor matin hymn, or vesper song, disturbs the lonely pile, 
For cowl'd monks, and friars, no longer worship there, 
They with their mitred abbots a cold oblivion share ; 
The damp stained columns, shiver'd, broken, rent, 
Of by-gone times a crumbling monument ; 
The wreathing ivy clings where theburnish'd cornice shone, 
And daws, and dozing owls, now claim it for their own. 



COME DRINK OF THIS CUP. 
Come, drink of this cup, there is pleasure within it, 

Inviting each passer to linger and sip ; 
And, believe me, there's wisdom and wit floating in it, 
To enliven each word ere it passes the lip. 
Then send round the bowl, whose magic disarms 
The sting of affliction, to which man is heir; 
Addsazest and a freshness e'en to woman's best charms 
And can light up a smile on the brow of despair. 
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If the friend you esteem has been false as base gold, 

Taste ! and down to oblivion goes sorrow and care ; 
If the woman you love has been faithless or cold, 
This cup is your lethe to save from despair. 
Then send round the bowl, whose magic disarms 
The sting of affliction, to which man is heir ; 
Adds a zest and abrightness e'en to woman's best charms, 
And can make even sorrow seem pleasant and fair. 

This moment's our own, then enjoy it at once, 
Nor wait lest some fitter occasion may rise ; 
Postponing a pleasure's the act of a dunce, 
Increasing its zest is the part of the wise. 
Then send round the bowl, whose magic disarms 
The sting of affliction, to which man is heir; 
Adds an exquisite zest e'n to woman's best charms, 
And can soothe down the wrinkles on the dark brow of 
Care. 
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SONG OF THE POOR SAVANT. 

I've heard 'tis the premier's intention, 
To give merit and worth their reward; 

But this, I much fear, is invention, 
Set going by some simple bard. 

Yet how joyous the sound to the needy, 
How glorious the thought of pay day ; 

When, no longer in coat brown, and seedy, 
I'll skulk from my landlord away. 

It comes like the warm glow of summer, 
That brings forth the leaves on each tree; 

Or, as hot water mix'd in a rummer, 
With sugar, and choice eau de vie. 

It comes like an alms to a cripple, 
Or to a shark of a lawyer his fee ; 

Or, to sailor his girl and his tipple, 

When he comes from a cruise on the sea. 
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It comes like a plump little baby, 

To those who are longing for heirs ; 
Or, to Indian a grot cool and shady, 

Or honey to school boys and bears. 

It comes like an iced cream in summer, 

Or a draught of cool sangaree ; 
Or of gin and vile beer to a mummer, 

Or to an old woman bohea. 

It comes — but no more of its coming, 

I hear not, John Russell, from thee; 
The newspaper men have been humming, 

And no pension or place shall I see. 
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TO A SHIPWRECKED INFANT.(c) 
Slumber, babe slumber, thy mother bends o'er thee, 

To shield thee from rude blasts that sweep down the hill ; 
Smile on in thy sleep for an angel tends o'er thee, 
To guard thy young life from the night's dewy chill ; 
Then slumber, babe slumber. 

Unconscious of ill while you're placidly sleeping, 
Undisturbed by the wind, or the ocean's wild roar; 

You dream not, ye wist not, thy fond mother's weeping, 
You know not thy father lies cold on the shore ; 
Then slumber, babe slumber. 

But if in mature years remembrance awaking, 
Depicts the sad scene with its sorrow and pain ; 

Then cherish the heart which now seems to be breaking, 
For a mother once lost can return not again; 
Then slumber, babe slumber. 
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MERCENARY SOLDIERS. 
The mercenary soldier is not he who would fight 

For the guerdon of pay, yet hopes for renown ; 
But the minion, who thinks gold gives him a right 

To serve, or to mar the best rights of the crown. 



WHEN FIRST WE MET IN HAPPY HOUR. 

When first we met in happy hoar, 

And you were all that love desir'd, 
Pure bliss then seem'd within my pow'r, 

For you were still with truth inspired ; 
The mem'ry of that moment dwells 

Within my heart's most sacred shrine, 
As lamps in holy hermits cells 

In secret burn, yet brightly shine. 
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But soon I saw a change in you, 

A change that had a foe foretold, 
I ne'er could deem a moment true, 

For how could I believe you cold ? 
I never dreamt a diadem 

Could work a change, so sudden too, 
Or that you could at once condemn 

My passion while its truth you knew. 

'Tis thus, if e'er we feel a bliss, 

Too soon the transient pleasure flies, 
As lovers who but meet and kiss, 

When one untimely falls and dies ; 
Or as winds that visit beds of flow'rs, 

Just touch the gems and then pass on ; 
So, when we fancy joy is ours, 

Tis then we find the phantom gone. 
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JACOBITE SONG. 
German Geordie has cross'd the sea, 

And hauds his court in London has, 
But should he come to Holyrood, 
Well draw nae claymores in his cause, 
We care nae how he plays his cartes. 
For Charlie is our king oliearts. 

He has Drought o'er his ain sour croute,( d ) 

He has brought o'er lairds wi' lang names, 
Deil nae one cares if a' the rout 

Had Highland dirks smoor'd in their wames ; 
Our ould gude wives in their ain lums,( e ) 
Will mak him broo to scawl his gums. 

He has haud o' Erin's shamrock, 

He too has scented England's rose, 
But should he cross the bonny^ Tweed 

The thristle there will thraw( f ) his nose ; 

B 
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Of plants the thristle bears the gree,(») 
An* Charlie is the prince for me. 



PADDY BLAKE'S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 

On June the eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifteen, 

As fine a June morning as ever was seen, 

We were up and quite ready before it was light, 

By raison we had not gone to bed all the night; 

The foe came fast down with his colours and drums, 

His lances, and swords, muskets, bay nets, and guns, 

And made an attack on our lines with a crash, 

Which he hop'd very soon would settle our hash ; 

But in this he had sadly miscounted his host, 

For we stood to our ground and defended our post; 

'Gainst his stabs and snicks 

We stood like bricks, 
On the field of Waterloo. 
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And when we had nearly well drubb'd all our foes, 
"Up Guards and at them/' cried our chief with the nose, 
But be gonnies as we had been lath 'ring all day, 
We wint on together crying, "boys peg away;" 
Straight at them we wint, made an ilegant fight, 
Be dad cut an' thrust, knock'em down left an* right, 
We could fight on in pace for no Peeler was there,( b ) 
To disturb the brave fun — Och ! it bate Donnybrook fair ! 
When they felt our cold iron it made them too hot, 
So they made themselves scarce in a swinging long trot; 

For our thrusts and slicks 

Made them cut their sticks, 
From the field of Waterloo. 
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INDULGE NOT IN THE GOBLET. 

Indulge not in the goblet, when 

It sparkles clear and bright, 
For Pleasure like a Siren then 
Lures with her dazzling light ; 
Making the ruby juice, or crystal nectar seem 
As drops just snatch'd from some Elysian stream. 

Then cast the tempting draught aside, 

Though rich and clear its glow, 
For 'tis a false and treach'rous guide, 
That leads to deepest woe; 
Let its brightness then be as the beacons that shine, 
On the verge of the ocean, — a warning in time. 
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THE CHELSEA PENSIONER. 

The battered old soldier, Oh ! where is he now, 
In his crippled old age with his scar-furrow'd brow ? 
Has he found an asylum since the dangers he brav'd 
In defending the land which his valour has sav'd, 
Which can bring to his bosom mild throbs of delight, 
And dispel, like bright sun-beams, dark visions of night, 
Bringing peace and contentment — a cheerful repose, 
Like the calm after combat when vanquish 'd are foes ? 

Yes, in yon stately palace which rears its proud form, 

Unsullied by time, and unscathed by the storm, 

On the banks of that stream where countless flags are unfurl'd, 

And on whose bosom floats half the wealth of the world. 

In that palace the toilworn, deserving, and brave, 

Find a ready asylum, a refuge to save 

From cold-hearted worldlings, a safe home to the last, 

Where with comrades they talk over battles long past. 
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At muster behold him standing proudly elate, 
With his shrivell'd-up shanks, looking all coat and cock'd hat, 
While beside him his comrade is blind, deaf, or lame, 
Or has left half his limbs in Flanders or Spain, 
As food for the worms, or manure for the soil, 
Which he ransom 'd from slav'ry with long patient toil ; 
Beating back the invader with shame and disgrace, 
And relieving the oppressed with chivalrous grace. 

In the hall where the banquet daily is spread, 
And the trophies of war faded glories still shed, 
Beneath a long line of banners his prowess has won, 
While unsullied, unconquer'd, victorious his own ; 
See him take up his seat to partake of that cheer, 
Which though frugal is wholesome as banquet of peer, 
But a blessing is ask'd ere the viands are touch 'd, 
And thanks are returned for the favours vouchsaf d. 
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Go see him on Sunday at church in his place, 
Where he prays at the altar in hopes to find grace, 
His God has his first thought, his sovereign the next, 
As his chaplain expounds the bless'd words of his text, 
Which bring peace to his bosom, and hope to his soul, 
As he thinks of the future, and looks to that goal 
Where his cares, and his sorrows, and trials, will cease, 
And his spirit inherit bless'd mansions of peace. 

At last, when his long course draws on towards the end, 
In the chaplain he finds a companion and friend, 
Who can soothe all his sorrows, and heal every wound, 
By concentering his thoughts on Calvary's mound, 
Where his Saviour submissively died for his sins, 
And the world to his heavenly mission still wins : 
With his hopes built on this, at last weigh'd down with years, 
He is borne to his grave by his comrades in tears. 
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THE EXQUISITE, OR THE NICE LITTLE MAN. 

I'm a nice little man, I really declare, 

The ladies all love me wherever I go ; 
The ancient and youthful all gaze with an air, 

And cry, "how enchanting, what a dear little beau." 

This proves the good sense of the ladies, 'tis plain, 
Their discernment is clear for they see my deserts; 

And those who are pretty, (I'm not veiy vain,) 

Will find me, like flounces, stick close to their skirts. 

For a military life, (I'm fond of renown,) 
The lancers I enter, and train the moustache, 

To serve a few hard campaigns about town, 
And ease the old boy of a little loose cash. 

This accomplish'd I'll fix upon some little dear, 

Who may want a snug partner with merit like mine, 

Who can help her to spend a few thousands a year, 
Can lounge in her carriage, and sip her old wine. 
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Then come, if you wish for a nice little man, 
If your purse is quite full, and you've plenty to share ; 

111 love you most fondly, (that is if I can,) 
But I really have little affection to spare. 



MY SIRE'S SWORD. 

fie honour 'd the sword which my sire once bore, 
Though dimm'd is its lustre, and blunted its edge, 
In the front rank of combat 'twill glisten no more, 
But to me 'tis affections and honour's best pledge; 
I prize its dark blade above wealth or renown, 
As a relic of fields in which my lov'd sire 
Fought valiantly through, with a courage his own, 
And an ardour which love to his prince could inspire. 
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This old sword by my sire to me was bequeathed, 
Ere chivalry had changed to a trading concern, 
When glory and honour round each heart was enwreath'd, 
And fame every soldier then panted to earn ; 
Ere the sovreign was called on to sanction a scheme,^) 
By which honours and rank may be purchas'd for gold; 
And which, on the surface, fair and honest may seem, 
But which excludes merit as a sheep from the fold. 

Our Queen knows not that the swords which in vict'ry 

gleam 'd, 
Inert and corroded now slumber in rust, 
Or the eyes that with hope and excitement then beam'd 
Are now dimm'd with age, or perhaps moulder in dust ; 
She knows not how sadly their lot has been cast, 
That hope was a snare and delusion to them, 
A bruised reed on which fondly they clung to the last, 
As the ivy still clings to the time-decayed stem. 
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Had the sovereign but known that the dark chilly shade 
Of neglect, threw its sombre embraces on those 
Who had nothing but deeds to plead in their aid, 
And the wounds they encounter'd in fighting her foes ; 
She had stretch 'd forth her arm like a monarch to save 
From adversity's grasp, the remains of the band, 
Who, loyal, united, devoted, and brave, 
Had sacrificed all in defence of our land. 

But cease, lest the cold hearts should deem that I pant 
For revenge as enduring and keen as their own ; 
From their coldness I turn to our Queen, who will grant 
A guerdon by which our war deeds may be known ; 
To the throne we appeal, may we call not in vain,(->) 
May our wounds and devotion plead strong in our cause, 
And may her life be as pure, without blemish or stain, 
As the babes which she nurtures for future applause. 
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Then be honour 'd the field where my sword was last drawn, 
Be remembered the chief, and rever'd be his name ; 
Nor forgotten the thunder that wakened the morn, 
When wounded I fell on the snow-covered plain ; 
And oh ! Ill forget not the coldness that never 
Yet felt an emotion for genius or worth : 
Nor can I forget, while I've life, that 'tis ever 
The sad fate of merit to languish on earth. 



TO MISS- 



Believe me, dear girl, (I am telling no fibs,) 

That my heart with love's thumping has broken three ribs ; 

If you do not take pity, and ease the fond pain, 

In the space of a month not one whole rib will remain. 
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STANZAS— ON THE THREATENED INVASION. 

Let the stern foe but dare invade, 

With hostile foot our sacred shore, 
He'll find each British heart and blade 

As dauntless as they were of yore. 

Brave men need not the moated tow'r 
To shield them from invading bands; 

Their best defence, their strength, and pow'r, 
Is in their lion hearts and hands. 

These, when combin'd with discipline, 
Will form a rampart firm and true; 

A living breastwork none can win, — 
A barrier, foe can ne'er break through. 

When lambs and lions sport and play 

Together on {he sunny plain, 
Britannia then with safety may 

Resign her empire o'er the main. 
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But while the neighboring nations arm, 
Can Albion play the recreant then ? 

While others find in war a charm, 
Britons most bear themselves like men. 

Let cotton lords still weave and spin, 
And add to their still growing hoard; 

But while debasing gold they win, 
Their safety still hangs on the sword. 

While they too trustful ply the loom, 
And gather wealth with sordid hand,( k ) 

May wisdom yet avert the doom, 

That threatens to overwhelm our land. 

Then let the foe but dare invade 
With hostile foot our native shore, 

He'll find each Briton's heart and blade 
As dauntless as they were of yore. 
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SCOTCH BALLAD. 
HE WINNA(l) LET ME SAY HIM NAE. 

When by fair Yarrow's banks I stray, 
Or cross the muir, or speel( m ) the brae,(°) 
To bring hame hawkie,(°) at even tide, 
Puir Jock is ever at my side ; 
An' when the moment comes to part, 
He sighs as tho' 'twould break his heart. 

He winna let me say him nae, 

A lassie's nae, he says, means aye; 

I mind him then of mither's care, 

He tells me mither is nae there. 

His stalwart limbs sae trig an' clean, 
An' then his own bright bonny een, 
O ! mither, Jocky's winsome way 
Has stolen your lassie's heart away ; 
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There's not his peer amang the men, 
O ! maun I have him now— or when ? 
He winna let me say him nae, 
A lassie's nae, he says, means aye, 
An' when I think to ca' to you, 
He hauds my hands and prees(P) my mou. 

He has a mailen(i) snug an' sma,' 
Weel stock 'd wi' kine, an' sheep, an' a', 
An' then his heart sae leal an' true, 
O ! what can your puir lassie do ? 
Maun I, dear mither, ease his sorrow, 
By ganging to the kirk to morrow ? 
An' then I need nae more ca' you, 
If Jock hauds hands, or prees my mou; 
O ! he winna let me say him nae, 
An' well you ken that nae means aye. 
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THE DYING SLAVE. 
Thou'rt welcome unto me, O Death, 

Thy sure approach I gladly see ; 
111 hail thee with my latest breath, 

For thou wilt set my spirit free. 

Sickness unto death is better 

Than to bear the galling chain, 
Sinking under bolt and fetter, 

Living still a life of pain. 

In the slave ship's putrid hold 

The germ of foul disease arose ; 
Scorch 'd and parch 'd, then wet and cold, 

Still weary, but denied repose. 

My arms by fetter wounds impress'd, 
My hack is scared with many a lash ; 

Indignant beats my anguish'd breast, 
At thoughts of slav'ry's chains and lash. 
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The wretch who heeds not sigh or groan, 
Reclines upon his couch of down ; 

He tore me from each tie of home, 
And yet he dreads not heaven's frown. 

My fetter'd limbs scarce drag my chain, 
Or bear me to my bed of straw; 

Painfully throbs my heart and brain, 
Till scarce my thick'ning breath I draw. 

My body's wasted, weak and sore, 
The mists of death float past my eyes ; 

Tyrants can torture now no more, 
From them my anxious spirit flies. 

Then welcome unto me, O Death, 
Thy sure approach I gladly see; 

I hail thee with my dying breath, 
For thou alone can set me free. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

When our first parents in Eden dwelt, 

Nature for ever wore a placid smile, 
The power of an angry God had not been felt, 

And love as yet was free from guilt and guile ; 
But soon arose the morbid wish to know 

More than was meant for erring man : 
Hence sprung a train of deepest woe, 

Hence all the worst ills of life began. 

Then arose envy, that cank'ring bane 

Of human happiness, and fill'd 
The breast of the first fratricide, Cain, 

Until he outraged nature, and kill'd 
His brother. From that first slaughter 

Sprung a train of homicides and wars, 
In which man's blood was shed like water, 

When freshets rush impetuously through the scars* 
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Society has since gone through many stages, 

The pastoral and the agricultural, 
Unto the manufacturing, and low wages, 

Which above all is the most un-natural ; 
And now we live 'midst quackery and frivolity, 

We've A , and W , that cunning charlatan, 

Who's ev'ry thing to all men : that's his polity ; 

And well he plays his pranks before high heav'n and man . 

We've railway kings, and lords of rails, 

With hosts of vulgar snob directors ; 
We've mandarins devoid of tails, 

And statesmen dull as dim reflectors; 
We've surgeons who perform sans pain,( r ) 

The most terrific operations ; 
We've meek divines who seek not gain, 

And most immaculate corporations. 
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The wealthy, little as cooks or grooms, 

Compound a new dish, or drive a team ; 
With wondrous art adorn saloons, 

Or nonsense talk on every theme ; 
But, has each ennobling high pursuit 

With the hright age of chivalry gone ? 
Does Science now in courtly halls sit mute P 

Or, has ambition stoop'd to lead the silly ton P 

The poor man toils the live-long day, to win 

A wretched pittance, to buy his stinted food ; 
His wife and children ply the loom, or spin, 

To save from death the still half-famish'd brood ; 
In poverty the parent s heart must bleed, 

Its dearest ties still torn asunder : 
While gold's the nation's faith and creed, 

Twill ever be our curse and wonder. 
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Tis poison 'd balm, 'tis hope embittered, 

Tis as the slow drug sapping life, 
Or as the treacherous ore that glittered, (*) 

And led to blighted hopes and strife ; 
Tis breaking hearts upon the wheel, 

Tis crushing spirits before their doom, 
Tis bruising virtue with vice's heel, 

And leads to discontent and gloom — 
Will happiness ever come ? 



THE LAY OF THE TJNDECORATED 
WAR OFFICER, (t) 

On the wild shore of Cumberland a dark tower stands, 
And casts in the sun-light its shade on the strand; 

So cold and so grey in its panoply of stone, 
It stands like a relic of a world passed and gone. 
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Beneath this hold ruin is a cot neat and small, 
With its front to the sea, and its hack to the wall; 

Tis the dwelling of one, who, ambitious of fame, 
Spent his youth in pursuit of that bauhle — a name. 

His best blood he had shed in defence of the throne, 
Which left him in age poor, friendless, and lone ; 

And yet, for his sov'reign he would freely resign 
A life he had perilled in many a clime. 

His lip, his brow, his eye, his mien, 

Shewed him of gentle blood; 
And yet a something told that fate 

Had met him in an angry mood. 

Reclining 'gainst the ruined wall, 

He gaz'd upon the azure main, 
And seem'd to view the world with scorn — 

A world he ne'er could love again. 
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For be had found it false at last, 

All pride and hollow state ; 
The worthy always struggling on, 

The unworthy most elate. 

When in a voice, "not loud but deep," 
He told his heartfelt wrongs ; 

And past brave deeds were call'd to mind — 
Deeds which fond mem ry still prolongs. 

"Is this the meed for years of toil, 

For mangled limbs and withered frame, 

A wanderer on my native soil, 
Deprived of all but life and name P 

For full two score eventful years, 
My back was turn'd on home; 

But yet my breast still brav'd the foe, 
In every varied zone. 
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Where many quail'd and stood aghast, 
IVe led brave men to glory's shrine ; 

I have been leagued with burgher bands, 
With hosts from northern clime. 

Mine is no boast of carpet knight 

To win the credulous fair, 
Who tremble and look pale with fright, 

To think what man can dare. 

I've trodden Canada's snow-clad wastes, 

Breath 'd Afric's tainted breath ; 
And travers'd Asia's burning sands, 

Fraught with disease and death. 

I oft have heard the orphan's cry, 

The ruin'd widow's wail, 
The soldier's shouts of revelry, 

Come swelling on the gale. 
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I've seen the fertile vale made waste, 

The forest oaks laid low, 
The city's glories rudely effac'd 

Beneath the conqueror's hlow. 

Firm I've stood 'gainst fiercest charge, 
And shar'd in many a fray ; 

I've march 'd from morn to rosy eve, 
From eve to break of day. 

That this is not the boast of age, 
These mangled limbs can tell ; 

As does the scar across my brow, 
That I have fought full well. 

And what at length is my reward 
For years of toil and broken health P 

To live in want and penury, 

Contemned by rank and wealth." 
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The land my ann has help'd to save, 
Bestows no more a thought on me ; 

No hostile army's in the field, 
No threatening fleet is on the sea. 

My hoy, in whom a fervent zeal, 

With honour, truth, and worth combine, 

May gird not on his father's sword, 
For no servile arts are mine. 

Now interest, gold, subserviency, 

Are things to merit all reward; 
While wounds and long endurance claim 

No sympathy, nor excite regard. 

But useless are these just complaints, 

And I but waste my breath ; 
For power cold, selfish, and ingrate, 

Will grant no boon, award no wreath. 
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Though feebly, sadly, glides my pen, 
Some abler hand may chance endite 

A lay, to move the heartless men, 
Who disregard both worth and right. 



OH! SAY NOT THAT MY HEART IS HARD. 

Oh ! say not that my heart is hard, 

Because it cannot love like thine, 
Nor so unkindly blame the bard, 

Because his lay is not divine ; 
For know the heart once love betray 'd 

Still in remembrance bears the pain, 
And the proud harp once falsely play'd 

May sound discordant notes again. 
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The child once burnt, the fire dreads, 

The wounded bird the fowler shuns ; 
And when his tempting net Love spreads, 

The smitten heart from danger runs ; 
Then do not say my heart is hard, 

Because it cannot love like thine, 
Nor so unkindly blame the bard, 

Because his verse is not divine. 



JACK AND HEART OF OAK. 

Whene'er the red cross flag's unfurl'd, 
Our battle cry be, "no surrender;" 

Our wooden walls against the world, 
While Jack is Britain's brave defender. 
Hurrah for Jack and Heart of Oak. 
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When gun to gun we meet the foe, 
And broadsides thunder o'er the main, 

Opponents reel at every blow, 
For Jack man's Heart of Oak again. 
Hurrah for Jack and Heart of Oak. 

But if the odds are two to one, 
And we are rather roughly treated ; 

We'll fight our ship while we've a gun, 
For British tars wont be defeated. 

Hurrah for Jack and Heart of Oak. 

Though fiercer still broadsides are pealing, 
Dismasted, but yet undismay'd ; 

Though at each stroke our ship is reeling, 
Hurrah, we'll win, for who's afraid ? 
Hurrah for Jack and Heart of Oak. 
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Hark ! for a moment the thunder's lull'd, 
Behold we board midst fire and smoke ; 
And down the hostile flag is pull'd, 
Triumph to Jack and Heart of Oak. 
Hurrah for Jack and Heart of Oak, 
Three cheers for Jack and Heart of Oak. 



AWAKE, DEAREST, WAKE. 

Awake, dearest wake, while the moon shines on high, 
And my bark's gently rocking afloat in the bay ; 

The tide ebbs apace, and the light breezes sigh, 
As if with impatience to bear us away. 

Oh ! how can I fly from the halls of my father, 
Or leave a fond mother to sadness and grief? 

Oh ! stay but till morning, believe me, I'd rather, 
For your summons unnerves me, the time is too brief. 
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Remember, my Blanche, that your father, to-morrow, 
Has promised to give proud Alfonso your hand; 

Then haste, fly away from misfortune and sorrow, 
And seek an asylum in some distant land. 

Let us fly to the isle where liberty reigns, 

Where love, and affection, and mind are still free ; 

Where the slave, when he lands, unrivets his chains, 
That isle in the west, the proud queen of the sea. 

And though we for ever leave our own sparkling seas, 
Our soft sunny clime for rude storms in the north ; 

Yet who would not gladly exchange even these 
For freedom, without which how little life's worth. 

Come, then, my dearest, while the moon shines on high, 
And my bark's gently rocking afloat in the bay ; 

The tide ebbs apace, and the light breezes sigh, 
As if with impatience to bear us away. 
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MADRIGAL. 
THE KISS. 

When Rosa raised the cup to drink 

To him she loved the best, 
A kiss remained upon the brink 

Where her moist lips had press'd. 

It hung like pearl drop on the rim, 

With ruby tints 'twas dyed ; 
Then launching on the nectar's brim, 

It floated from the side. 

I seiz'd the cup in eager haste, 

But ah ! no kiss was mine ! 
The liquid sweet, ere I could taste, 

Had mingled with the wine. 
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So pleasure ever lures us on 
To chase some seeming prize ; 

And even if the object's won, 
It in enjoyment dies. 



CLIFTON DOWNS. 

Fair Clifton Downs, crown 'd with bright furze and crimson 

heath, 
With pendant bare-bells, and the hawthorn's scented bloom ; 
The turbid winding Avon flowing far beneath 
In close embrace with her sluggish twin — the Frome. 

Old grey St. Vincent's bold, time-worn, rocky height, 
On which proud Roman legions once kept watch and ward, 
Braving the war-like Britons, and the tempest's might, 
Majestic now, as then, still points to heavenward. 
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But smiling far beneath this caverned mural steep, 
The sweetest vale in nature rests in calm repose ;( n ) 
Where the lone nightingale in notes full ton'd and deep, 
Hails with new rapture the day-light's crimson close. 

And tho' no clust'ring vines adorn grey Avon's banks, 
Or groves of fragrant myrtle scent the vernal air, 
Her mural, jutting, weather'd rocks in close form'd ranks, 
Her green hazel bowers and woodbine are as fair. 

Amid these lovely scenes, so form'd for pure delight, 
The lonely blighted heart may still find calm repose ; 
Here spirits drooping in life's long gloomy night, 
May snatch a brief respite from their heartfelt woes. 
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PASSION, VERSUS REASON.(*) 

A maiden 'bout marriage was puzzled and vex'd, 
Both her heart and her judgment were sadly perplex 'd, 
For the youth she admir'd above all upon earth, 
Was somewhat inferior in station and birth; 
After many reflections, some sound and some hollow, 
She could scarcely decide on the best course to follow ; 
So she sought an opinion, for a woman 'tis known 
Will follow one well if it jumps with her own. 

The sage examin'd full closely the cons and the pros, 
About this, and *bout that, 'bout these, and *bout those, 
Then said, " if through me you intend to be guided, 
By the bells of the church must your fate be decided." 
The maiden consented, the church-yard she sought, 
But ardent and young the bells peal'd as she thought; 
For blinded by passion they seem'd plainly to say, 
"By all means get married— To-day ?— Yes, to-day. 
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Too soon she repented, sought the sage to deplore 
His advice, when he told her to listen once more, 
By time and experience now much wiser grown, 
She heard the same bells, but how altered their tone ; 
Instead of a sprightly hymeneal strain, 
Their sound seem'd expressive of sorrow and pain ; 
Now, sobered by reason, she thought the peal meant, 
"Do not get married, you'll repent, you'll repent. 



GIVE ME THE DEAR WOMAN. 

Give me the dear woman of sentiment pure, 
Who, untainted by gold, can its magic defy ; 
Who, knowing its power, its want can endure, 
And with me from the world and its pleasures can fly. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE AT THE STORMING 
OF 

Round the watchfire, brightly shining, 

Fearless sat the chosen band ; 
Not a tongue was heard repining, 
'Gainst the deadly work at hand. 

These were England's bravest warriors, 

Chosen for the midnight storm, 
They were men inured to danger, 
Braving death in every form. 

Some there were whose thoughts might dwell 

On things which looks do not reveal ; 
In such brief moments who can tell 
What the human heart may feel ? 
See yon rocket, fiery meteor, 
Tis the signal for attack ; 
On they rush with pointed bay 'nets — 
Who of those will e'er come back ? 
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Compact and firm, the gallant band 

Bear down beneath the rampart's height ; 
Their leader's presence, sword in hand, 
Still animates them to the fight. 

Through the trenches, undiscovered, 
Soon the gloomy ditch they reach ; 
Onward pressing in death silence, 
Now they gain the yawning breach. 

Hark ! loud thunder rends the heaven, 

Flash on flash illumes the night, 
Until the solid earth seems riven, 
And withered with excess of light. 
No — it is the cannon's booming, 

The lightning's glare from battlement ; 
Every peal some brave heart dooming, 
All on slaughter fiercely bent. 
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Wild shouts now mingle with death scream, 

Reinforcements rash to the breach ; 
Bat, who can paint the awful scene ? 
Tis past the pow'r of pen or speech. 

The mother who had nurs'd the babe, 

Would not know the tiger now, 
Did she see him in his rage, 

With flashing eyes and scowling brow. 

A fresh and sudden glare of light 
Burst as from a new made sun, 
Outshining all that e'er was bright 
Or e'en ten suns if join 'd in one : 
Tis a crater's fervid glow, 

See its dazzling splendour shine — 
Gaze and see the lava flow ; 
No ! — 'tis the springing treach'rous mine. 
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A pause ensues, as though no sound 
Had e'er disturb 'd primeval earth, 
When noise was still in embryo bound, 
Ere Sound had given Echo birth; 

Then came a feint unearthly cry — 

A murmur swelling to a shout, 
And then a cheer for mastery, 
And now again the battle rout 

Shout on shout with cannon's thunder, 

Deafen or rend the trembling ear ; 
The heav'n and earth seem torn asunder, 
As though the final doom was near. 
Another awful peal, — yet louder, 

Burst forth as tho' that doom was o'er ; 
And earth and heav'n with all their splendour 
Would bless our wond'ring sight no more. 
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The assailants now with frenzied brow 
Rush madly onwards, reckless still ; 
No human hand can stay them now, 
Until they've work'd their deadly will- 
Shriek and wail from those who fly, 
Cannon, musquet, mortar's roar, 
Deaf each ear to mercy's cry, 
For/ now all discipline is o'er. 

Excess is rife in every shape, 

Which e'en to write would soil my pen ; 
Murder, plunder, fire, and rape, i 

By demons in the guise of men : 
Most of those who led the van, 

Fell pierc'd at first by many a ball ; 
While those who scap'd then, one by one, 
Were slaughter'd ere they gain'd the wall. 
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One youth of all that chosen band, 

Escap'd unscath'd the deadly storm ; 
Affection's child, of manners mild, 
Both fair of face, and slight of form. 
But the tiger had been roused, 

A fiend which blood had not allay 'd, 
A demon which had slumber'd still, 
Had not horrid war been made. 

All his own follow rs being kill'd, 

He join'd the first party which he met; 
His breast with burning rage still fill'd, 
His thirst for carnage insatiate yet. 

The dead and dying fill the streets, 

Affection's hearth is stain 'd with gore ; 
Mercy in vain for life entreats, 
Until the hour of licence o'er. 
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He still pursues the flying foe, 

His men yet make some show of order ; 
But drink, the fountain of all woe, 
Soon threw them into dire disorder. 
Suddenly a vintner's came in view, 

At once restraint and rule are flown ; 
Like Legion rush the frantic crew, 
And now Augustin's left alone. 

He wander'd on he knew not whither, 

Until he came to an old fane ; 
It might be Chance that led him thither, 
Or Destiny, which is much the same. 

When, hearing screams, and imprecations, 

And then a shot, he hasten 'd in ; 
Soldiers were at their lucubrations, 
That is, indulging in ev'ry sin. 
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Some drank the sacramental wine, 

One rascal seiz'd the golden chalice; 
While others ransack 'd the holy shrine, 
Or tore its ornaments for malice. 

Some women who had hop'd their saint 

Would shield them if they went to pray, 
Were there deflower'd, heart breaking, faint, 
Around the ruin'd altar lay. 

Eight candles round the altar blaz'd, 

On the pavement a fire shone brightly, 
These brilliant lights to those who gaz'd 
But made the havoc more unsightly. 

How was it the candlesticks were left 

By a horde of plundering men P 
Because they were not worth the theft, 
They were base metal — "Brummagem." 
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One drunken soldier held a maid, 
On whom a sottish leer he cast ; 
Her father at their feet was laid, 

Whose blood and breath were ebbing fast. 
The altar where piety had kneel'd, 

Was now defiled and crimson stain 'd ; 
While o'er the grave flags drunkards reel'd, 
For evil now rang'd unrestrain'd. 

Augustin thought of his own mother, 
His father, and his peaceful home, 
His only sister and his brother, — 

While thus he mus'd he heard a groan. 
He turn'd and saw the old man shiver, 
Feelings awoke which late had slept, 
And when he saw his last death quiver, 
He gaz'd a moment — then he wept. 
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The soldier who had seiz'd the maid, 

Unwilling yet to lose his prize, 
On seeing Auguslin draw his blade, 

Cried, "He who dare approach me dies." 
A shot resounded through the fane, 

Which miss'd ; a bay 'net's lunge he tried ! 
The next moment Augustin's sword 
Pass'd through the traitor soldier's side. 

His comrades who beheld th% deed, 

For instant vengeance pois'd their arms ; 
But one, less drunken, or whose creed 

Forbade that shedding blood had charms ; — 
Cried, "hold,"— (the rest obey'd the call), 

"The stripling has our comrade slain, 
But then his brav'ry shames us all, 
And much that soldier was to blame." 
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Checked by this laconic speech, 

Their angry passions were allay 'd, 
While Leonora's eyes beseech, 
With mute appeal, Augustin's aid. 
Had he not answer'd the appeal 

He had been more than mortal man, 
Or less, had not his waken'd zeal 
Rais'd the fair girl — thus love began. 

Upon her brow the f eye might trace 

Pain, sorrow, hope, doubt, and despair ; 
All these emotions on her fair face 
Were vividly depictured there. 

Augustin, who had perill'd life 

To save the lovely girl from shame, 
To shield her still from lawless strife 
He felt was worthy soldier's fame. 
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There trembling, faint, Leonora stood, 
Of kindred, home, and wealth bereft; 
Her once proud heart, her soul subdued, 
With only life and honour left. 

What heart could check the impulse giv'n, 

Or yield not to the force of love ? 
If marriages are made in heav'n, 
This one was surely made above. 

If two fond hearts e'er lov'd as one, 
And souls their essence can unite, 
Then did these lovers minds still run 
As crystal stream, calm, pure, and bright. 
They gave no thought on worldly gain, 

For love was all in all with them, 
True happiness their only aim, 
And virtue's gift their brightest gem. 
H 
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Beneath the tropic's vivid clime. 

Or frigid Canada's cheerless snow, 
With him she lov'd, unchang'd by time, 
Their years declin'd like son-set's glow; 
He, unshrinking, always at his post; 
She, unchanging, ever at his side ; 
He led to glory many a host, 
Their dauntless leader; she, his faithful bride. 



MADKIGAL. 
The fish shall cease to cleave the broad flood, 

The eagle through mid air to rove; 
The fawn, when pursued, forget to scud, 

Ere I forget thee, my love. 

The arch'd neck swan shall cease to swim, 
The lark to sing as he soars above ; 

The swift wing'd swallow the lake to skim, 
Ere I forget thee, my love. 



i 
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THE MINSTREL. 

The wind came rushing down the vale, 

The mist hung heavy on the hill, 
By turns the pale sun faintly shone, 

Then clouded hung o'er lake and rill ; 
The scene one moment pure and light, 

Soon became wreath'd in misty gloom, 
The flowers no longer fair and bright, 

Dying exhale their last perfume. 

Then darker still the surcharg'd clouds 

Swept o'er the wood with sullen moan, 
The falling leaves, the scattered flowers, 

Like good and ill at random thrown ; 
"Such is the fate of hapless bard, 

Exposed by turns to hope and fear, 
And if a ray of light but gleams, 

Misfortune's cloud is ever near. 
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His life is one unchanging sorrow, 

One bitter draught without alloy, 
No hope that e en delusive morrow, 

Will bring one transient gleam of joy ; 
The fox by cunning may elude, 

From foes the timid hare can fly, 
But no refuge has the fated bard, 

Not e'en a shelter where to die." 

Thus sung a bard of ancient race, 

Whose youth was spent in martial strife, 
And as he touch'd his plaintive harp, 

Each note express'd a page of life ; 
First, trembling forth, came notes of love 

Buoyant with hope, but sad with fears, 
Wav'ring betwixt despair and joy, 

Like April morn, half smiles, half tears. 
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Then boldly o'er the qniv'ring strings 

He pour 'd a strain so loud and deep — 
A martial, soul inspiring air, 

That made the aged minstrel weep ; 
It call'd to mind the battle field, 

Where he had play'd a warrior's part, 
Where a fond brother bravely fell, 

And left him with a blighted heart 

His harp again now thrilling moans, 

O'er broken friendship's sever'd ties, 
O'er woman's deep pledg'd faithless vows, 

Delusive as her own bright eyes; 
Then wilder still his harp bewails 

The gloomy present, the hopeless past, 
The lowering future darker still, 

With death and nameless grave at last. 
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The bird's notes mingled with the bard's, 

The woods resounded to the strain, 
The cavern 'd rocks return'd the sound, 

As echo struck each chord again ; 
And as the last notes died away, 

The Minstrel's earthly course was o'er; 
His hands relaxed, his harp fell broken, 

And heart and harp will throb no more. 



THORNS AND ROSES. 
Love's chains when first worn seem a wreath of young roses, 

Fresh culled while still sparkling with bright pearly dew ; 
Entic'd by their beauty the young heart reposes, 

Nor believes that a change will e'er sully their hue. 

Embower 'd in roses young love lives on caresses, 
Nor dreams that a thorn may lurk under each leaf 

Till the flowers soon fading a thorn then he presses, 
When joy in a moment is changed into grief. 
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"O mother/' he cries, "how is this that your bowers, 
Are beset with vile torments to break my repose ?" 

" Remember/ says Venus, "that Pleasure's best hours, 
Are e'er mingled with pain, as are thorns with the rose." 



THE PAGE'S SONG. 

I have doff'd my boyhood's silken suit, 

For a warrior's broider'd vest; 
I have bid farewell to my lady's lute, 

And have mounted a plum'd crest 
The music now that greets my ear 

Is the trumpet's brazen sound, 
Or the battle's wild inspiring cheer, 

Or the clang of the war steed's bound. 
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My lady knew full well I lov'd, 

When she prais'd my glossy brow, 
For this my burning blushes prov'd, 

But that dream is over now ! 
Another claims my lady's hand, 

She favours my suit no more, 
And now I seek some distant land, 

Far, far away from my native shore. 

I there will gain an undying name, 

Or find a warrior's grave, 
Ere my young deeds are enroll'd by fame, 

Among the illustrious brave ; 
But whether or not my name may live, 

By truth and valour prov'd, 
The last warm throb my heart will give, 

Shall be for the mistress I lovd. 
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TO MY LONG ABSENT FRIEND P- 
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Condemn not my lay, though expressive of sadness, 
Nor deem that the hard is a gloomy recluse ; 

My first notes of song prove my soul was all gladness, 
Though now ting'd with sorrow, and plaintive my muse. 

Ambition, the day-star I follow'd, (perhaps lightly,) 
The full blaze of glory the light which gave life ; 

But where are the visions that promised so brightly ? 
Dimm'd, dimm'd are the hopes first engendered in strife. 

Even love that can soothe the heart's wild emotion, 
Brings nought but a gloomy remembrance to mine ; 

And friendship, the purest, the deepest devotion, 
Can only remind me of what has been thine. 
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STANZAS — ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND WHO HAD 

EXPERIENCED A TRANSIENT GLEAM OP 

PROSPERITY. 

When sinking, o'erwhelmed and depress'd, 
And fate seem'd to triumph at last; 

Prosperity came like joy to the bless'd, 
Or the trumpet of fame on the blast 

It came like a beam of the morning, 
When dreary and long was the night; 

Or as bright after death is the dawning, 
Of heaven's ethereal light. 

Like a bright spot amid desolation, 
Or Hope's ray in the midst of despair; 

Like a joy gleam in deep tribulation, 
Or a smile midst the tears of the fair. 
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Like a plank to the wretch who is drowning, 
That comes heaven sent on the wave, 

When death set with terrors is frowning, 
And each billow a cold yawning grave. 

Oh ! it came like sweet music attuned, 
Though to him it might serve it came late ; 

Yet it came like reprieve to the doomed, 
While the bell was still knelling his fate. 



THE COMPACT. 

Our love was Platonic I thought, — nothing more, 

Then why about trifles like this 
Should you pout and look sad, but not quite amour. 

Because little Susan I kiss. 
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I see by the glance of your sorrowful eye, 

That Platonic affection wont do, 
That a far deeper feeling is borne on your sigh, 

Than I thought could be cherish 'd by you. 

Since this is the case a new compact well make, 
By which we in future may live ; 

That I, all the kisses you offer shall take, 
And you shall take all that I give. 



THE WAR OFFICER'S PETITION TO THE QTJEEN.(w) 
We come not to thy throne, O Queen, / 

As abject slaves long held in thrall, 
Nor do we come with threatening mien, 

Nor yet as lowly vassals crawl ; 
We come as loyal knight may come, 

With doffd plume and bended knee, 
To crave a grace, to ask a boon, 

With all becoming courtesy. 
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We come, fair Queen, to crave a share 

Of royal honours from thy hand ; 
Then show thy gracious fostering care, 

For those who help'd to save the land. 
Our deeds are known in field and breach, 

In every clime, on land or sea ; 
Then let us not in vain beseech, 

For Valour's meed, a boon from thee. 

We may not, dare not, think that one. 

So lov'd and honour 'd as thou art, 
Who graces well our island throne, 

Can have a cold, obdurate heart; 
Then deign to pass thy queenly gage, 

To grant a boon — some royal token, 
To cheer our hearts in declining age, 

Ere they with blighted hopes are broken. 



NOTES. 



a " The Wounded Soldier's Dream:* page 11. 

The verses under this title were suggested by the following 
circumstance : — During an interval of comparative ease, when 
the author was lying wounded at Williamstadt, he fell into a 
deep slumber in which he fancied that his spirit had passed 
into the regions of bliss. But then his heaven was the true 
elysium of a soldier, for in it were richly caparisoned bounding 
steeds, martial music, and all the gorgeous accessories of war. 
Besides these, however, there was a band of an exquisite 
melody, which regulated the time of the universe. This band, 
stationed on the pure crystal floor of heaven, played without 
intermission; unnumbered musicians incessantly relieving 
each other in the harmonious concert, so that the melody was 
continuous and unbroken. 

b " Bonnie Wee Thing" p. 14.— Beautiful, or pretty little one. 

c "Cushat" p. 14.— The dove, or wood pigeon. 

4 " Collar:' p. 14. — Refreshing, sound, fresh. 

e " Brust" p. 15.— To burst, burst. 

t " Greet." p. 15.— To shed tears, to weep, to cry. 

g "Hither" p. 15.— A mother. 
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h "Smoor'd." p. 16.— Smothered. 

I "Saut." p. 16.— Salt. 

J "Surither." p. 16.— To hesitate in choice, an irresolute 

wavering in choice, undecided, 
k "Connie" or Canny, p. 16. — gentle, mild, dexterous, 
l " Creden Head. 9 ' p. 17.— A bold promontory at the entrance 

of "Waterford Haven. 

m " Upon Duncannon's Fort I stood.'* p. 17. 

Duncannon, a fortress and small town on the eastern shore 
of Waterford Haven. According to tradition, Duncannon was 
built by Connane, one of Ossian's generals. The fort which 
stands on a precipitous projecting trap rock, commands the 
entrance to the ports of Waterford and New Ross. It wa« 
granted by Henry the Sixth to John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, from whom it reverted to the crown ; and the 
castle, with some lands for keeping it in repair, was vested in 
trustees by Queen Elizabeth. On the threatened invasion of 
the Spaniards, in 1588, considerable additions were made to 
its defences. Portions of these ancient structures still remain, 
particularly the loop-holed wall on the south face, which 
is incorporated with a still more ancient tower, which is 
probably of Anglo-Norman origin. 

In 1645, the fort, which was held by Lawrence Esmonde, 
for the Parliament, was surrendered, after a ten weeks' siege, 
to general Preston, for the king ; and in 1649, it was besieged 
by Ireton without success, the garrison compelling him to 
retire after suffering considerable loss, but it finally surrendered 
to the republican army on Cromwell taking possession of 
Waterford. 
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After the defeat at the Boyne, James the Second fled 
southward, and took refuge in the fort until arrangements 
were made for his embarkation on board a French vessel which 
hovered off the coast, and in which he escaped to France. 
The point of rock to the north of the fort, from which the 
unhappy monarch is supposed to have embarked, is still known 
as "King James's Rock." 

Duncannon gives the inferior title of Viscount to the family 
of Ponsonby, Earls of Besborough. 

a "To pay the middle landlord's rent.** p. 20. 
This alludes to the baneful system of leasing extensive tracts 
of country to Middlemen, a class of persons who minister to 
a landlord's immediate necessities by what is termed, "fining 
down the rent ;" that is, by the payment of a sum of ready 
money as agreed on, and in consequence obtaining possession 
of the land at a reduced rent. The land is then sublet 
in small portions at enormous profits, the object of the 
Middlemen being, to screw as much rent out of the miserable 
undertenants as possible, without the slightest regard to 
improvements, or a desire to encourage proper systems of 
cultivation. 

"Soggarth, aroon" p. 20. — Priest dear. 

P " The standards silken folds his winding sheet" p. 27. 
This idea originated in the following circumstance : — At the 
first storming of the village of Merxem, near Antwerp, on the 
13th January, 1814, the left column charged into the village 
by the main road, while the right column, under Major- 
General Mackenzie, by a flank movement, turned the position, 

I 
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and threatened to cut off the enemy's retreat. The 78th 
regiment, which was chiefly composed of recruits from the 
Highlands, rushed into the thick of the enemy, when in less 
than ten minutes' time, three officers, who bore the colours in 
succession, were killed or severely wounded. A bullet struck 
the flag staff of the king's colour, and at the same instant, a 
second ball killed the officer who carried it; and, when he 
fell, its silken folds completely enveloped his prostrate body. 

q " To see if the resurrection man was there f* p. 29. 
Resurrection men, or body snatchers, are men who gain a 
living by robbing grave yards of the dead, and disposing of 
their unholy plunder for the purposes of anatomy. 

* "0/ where are ye ganging, my bonnie Prince Charlie f* p. 30. 
This familiar way of addressing Prince Charles is said to 
have originated in the Erse, or Gaelic translation of his name* 
In Gaelic it is Charlich, or Charli, and hence the diminutive 
or familiar Charlie. 

» "Berry the border:* p. 30. 
Herry, to plunder. This is written in allusion to the border 
wars, and marauding expeditions, so frequently carried on 
before England and Scotland were united. 

t " We are nae ganging, quo* our ain royal Charlie,** p. 30. 
It may be asked, how Charles, who was educated in France, 
could answer so readily in the idiom of the country he had now 
visited for the first time. Without pleading the custom of 
poetical license, or taking shelter under its shield, it may 
be answered, that Charles endeavoured to make himself 
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acquainted with the language of the people upon whose 
hospitality and heroism he had thrown himself. On landing 
atBorodale, on the 25th July, 1745, Charles drank the grace 
drink in English, which was perfectly understood by the 
gentlemen present; but in order that his other adherents 
might understand also, and likewise to give a more extensive 
signification to their purpose, the king's, that is, Charles 
Stuart's father's health was proposed in Gaelic, — "Deochs laint 
an Reogh.'* On the toast being explained to Charles, he 
expressed his wish to be instructed in Gaelic, and soon after 
it is recorded that he was quite au fait at taking fair 
ladies round the waist, kissing them, and calling them Bonny 
Lassies, &c. &c. 

o " Then onward they march with their proud standard flying, ,"«- 
p. 31. 
The spot where the Prince first reared his standard was on a 
gentle eminence in the vale of Glenfinnin. The standard itself 
was of red silk, with a white space in the centre. It was 
without the motto, " Tandem Triumphans" which has been so 
frequently asserted it bore ; nor were the emblems of a crown 
and coffin emblazoned on it, although at one time it was 
generally believed that such was the fact. 

▼ " So enshrouded in mist they advance on their foes. 9 * p. 31. 

At the battle of Preston, September 21, 1745, the Highland 
army advanced upon the royal forces, which were inferior in 
numerical strength, under cover of a thick mist, and in a 
few minutes gained a complete victory. It was, in fact, a 
surprise, ending in a perfect rout. 
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* " The English host's scatter d f its brief struggle o'er.*' p. 31. 

The battle of Preston was decided in five or six minutes. 
The character of Sir John Cope, who commanded the royal 
forces in the action, has been sadly misrepresented by party 
writers. Instead of being the thick headed cowardly martinet, 
which those who delight in abuse of an unsuccessful man 
represent him to have been, lie was on fitting occasions, both 
energetic, and desirous of breaking through the absurd 
conventional rules which clogged our whole military system 
at that period, and which caused so many disasters. That lie 
was a martinet to a considerable extent must be admitted, and 
so were all the best officers of the times in which he lived ; 
for, in those days of pomatum, powder, and pipeclay, more 
thought and care were bestowed on the tie of a man's hair, 
than on the sharpness of his bayonet, or the efficient state 
of his ammunition. 

One of the chief errors which Cope fell into, was, that of 
not sufficiently strengthening the approaches in his front, 
particularly in not occupying Seton Mill, and posting a body 
of troops to defend the narrow wooden bridge which crossed 
the deep stream traversing the morass, and which he 
erroneously supposed protected his front. Over this wooden 
bridge the Highland army passed unmolested, and conse- 
quently the opportunity of harassing it was lost. He was 
also imbued with a thorough contempt of his opponents, as 
British officers too frequently are. This feeling, so desirable 
in itself, if directed to inspire the soldiers with an opinion 
of their own superiority, becomes absolutely criminal in an 
officer who is thereby induced to neglect every precaution 
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that may tend to ensure success. A similar feeling, in all 
probability, caused the loss of the battle of Falkirk to General 
Hawley, who was equally imbued with contempt for his 
opponents ; and frequent disasters have at subsequent periods 
been ocasioned by similar over- weening conceits. 

Another cause of failure in the actions fought at the 
beginning of the rebellion of '45, was, that of not keeping the 
Highlanders sufficiently at arms length, in order that the 
deadly effect of a concentrated fire of musketry might produce 
its usual impression — thinning the advancing ranks, and 
throwing them into disorder. No strong bodies of skirmishers 
appear to have been sent out to harass and annoy, and take 
the rough edge off their bravery ; but the royal forces seem 
to have remained almost passive until the impetuous onset was 
made, and then it only became active in flight. At the battle 
of Culloden, the case was different; there the effects of a 
well-directed fire had virtually defeated the Clans before they 
closed with their opponents, for it had so thinned and 
disordered their ranks that it was totally impossible for them 
to have succeeded. 

It has been asserted, that the Duke of Cumberland, when 
addressing his troops, previous to the battle, recommended 
them to allow the Highland host to mingle in their ranks ; a 
piece of advice about as judicious as if he had plainly advised 
them to throw away all the advantages' of discipline in favour 
of their opponents, whose mode of fighting gave them con- 
siderable advantages at close quarters. 

x "Distracted in council, divided each clan** p. 32. 
After Charles's success at Preston it was resolved to ixra&fe. 
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England, which resolution was accordingly carried into 
execution, and the Highland army penetrated as far as Derby, 
a point farther south than any Scotch force had ever previously 
reached ; or, in fact, further inland than any foreign invader 
had been seen since the days of the Norman conquest. 
London, the seat of government itself, was threatened, and 
had Charles been free to follow his own ambitious views, the 
march on the capital with his five thousand warriors would 
have been attempted. It appears almost incredible at the 
present day, that so small a force could have penetrated into 
the very heart of England without having met with a single 
check or defeat ; but the truth is, our military officers were 
then, as is sometimes the case in our own times, promoted and 
selected for important trusts, rather for qualities which are 
not essential to military command, than for those which are. 

Charles, as before noticed, still advocated a forward move- 
ment, resolved to risk every thing to attain the splendid prize 
before him, and apparently almost within his grasp, while his 
council who had possessions yet to lose, were for a retrograde 
march. 

It is not out of place here to remark, that the Jacobite 
movement in favour of Charles was not quite so disinterested 
an affair as romantic people fancy. Documents have subse- 
quently come to light which prove that self interest was the 
primary motive to action with both the contracting parties. 
That some generous emotions did mingle with others of less 
purity in the breasts of the chief insurgents cannot be doubted, 
but the stipulations insisted on were made in the spirit of men 
looking to their own advantage. But even these prospective 
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rewards were only to be won by their own swords, and at the 
risk of life and fortune. 

7 " Less proudly they march, and less stately their mien." p. 32. 

When the Highlanders found they were retreating, nothing 
could exceed their disappointment. "If we had been 
beaten," says one of their party, (Chevalier Johnston) "our 
grief could not have been greater." And Charles himself is 
said to have lost his former alacrity and spirit, and from being 
their leader, he reluctantly followed his troops in a dejected 
mood, scarcely ever holding intercourse with the men, a 
practice he had heretofore much indulged in. 

* "A storm in the horizon, threatening, dark." p. 32. 
On the 12th of April, 1746, the royal army, under the Duke 
of Cumberland, crossed the river Spey, and proceeded towards 
the Highland forces until it arrived in position on the moor 
of Culloden. This moor stretches away to the east until it 
appears lost in the distance ; on it Charles had already drawn 
out his army, Culloden House being his head quarters. About 
eleven o'clock on the morning of the eventful 16th of April, 
1746, the Highland sentinels beheld the advancing royal troops 
gradually rise in view, and darken the dim level horizon of the 
plain, as a cloud that rises on the distant waters and warns 
the mariner of an approaching storm. The result of the battle 
is too well known to require description here. 

a* " The veteran soldiers of many a fight" p. 33. 
The British government had recalled from the continent 
several battalions which were inured to service in the field. 
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bb "So, Mac Lauchlan, when rushing to join in the fray,*' p. 33. 

When the clan regiment, commanded by Mac Laughlan, and 
which it is believed was composed of Mac Leans as well as 
Mac Lauchlans, closed with the British, their gallant leader 
fell, pierced with wounds. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mac Lean, of Drimmin, on the fall of Mac 
Laughlan, assumed the command of the regiment, and when 
withdrawing the shattered remains of his band from the 
field, hearing that one son had been killed, and seeing two 
others severely wounded, exclaimed, "It shall not be for 
nought," rushed back to revenge his loss, but fell, pierced 
with wounds. 

cc "Lamentation to morrow, to day for revenge." p. 33. 
At the battle of Sheriffmuir, it is said, that on the chief of 
Clanranald being killed, the young chieftan of Glengarry to 
inspire the clan with greater fury, exclaimed, "To morrow-for 
lamentation, to-day for revenge ;" and the Mac Donalds 
rushing on the foe with a terrific yell put to flight all who 
were opposed to them. By a poetical license this inspiring 
address has here been ascribed to a different source. 

dd « Their bravest lie scatter* d in death o'er the plain." p. 34. 

The slaughter among the five clan regiments which rushed 
on the royal army was truly terrific. Of the Mac Intoshes 
all the officers, except three, were killed. Seventeen officers 
and gentlemen of the Appin regiment were also killed, and ten 
wounded. On some parts of the ground the Highlanders 
were found lying in layers of three or four deep,, in fact, in. 
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heaps. Of the five thousand which were in the battle, one 
thousand were slain. 

On the field of Culloden spots are even now pointed out as 
evidence of the dreadful carnage of the day. These are 
eminences clothed in brighter verdure than the surrounding 
dark and dingy heath, and refer but too plainly to the bloody 
tale. 

ee "The claymore has quaiVd before bay* net and ball." p. 34. 

The broadsword, though a powerful weapon in the hands 
of brave men, at close quarters, can never contend successfully 
against the concentrated fire of disciplined troops, and its 
success at Preston and Falkirk is to be attributed to the 
wretched troops opposed to it, and the incapacity of the 
officers commanding them, rather than to its own inherent 
qualities. 

ff " The eagle wheels fleetly o f er Culloden* 8 plain." p. 34. 
Many of the slain remained unburied for some time after the 
battle, and were preyed upon by predaceous animals. 

gg "But where is the Prince who inspired the clans." p. 34. 
The wanderings and final escape of Charles, read, at the 
present day, like a wild romance, instead of a tale that's " ower 
true." 

VhWho still throw a shield round the steps of his flight, p. 34. 

It is worthy of remark, that although Charles had at various 
times, subsequently to his defeat at Culloden, intrusted 
himself to upwards of one hundred different persons, yet none 
of them divulged the secret of his concealment.. 
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ii <l A price is now set on the fugitive* a head." p. 34. 
At the beginning of the insurrection, a reward of thirty 
thousand pounds was offered by the government for Charles's 
apprehension. 

jj He'spursu'd, he* 8 hemm'd in on every side." p. 35. 
The manner in which Charles escaped the numerous toils 
spread around him is romantic in the extreme. At one 
time, lurking in caverns, or old dilapidated shielings, alone, 
or with a single attendant; at others, traversing almost 
inaccessible mountains. After remaining two months in the 
isles, he returned to the mainland, opposite Skye. In this 
wild region, beset with a cordon of armed parties, which sent 
out patroles every few minutes, he, by tact, sagacity, and 
endurance, baffled the utmost vigilance of his pursuers. 

kk " Stepp'd in to his rescue, and Flora the fair." p. 36. 
When South Uist was completely invested by vessels of 
war, and its surface traversed by armed parties, every ferry 
guarded, and no person permitted to leave its shores, Charles's 
escape seemed almost impossible. At this juncture, Miss 
Flora Mac Donald, a native of St. Uist, became the immediate 
agent in preserving the wanderer from capture. Flora, was 
the daughter of Mac Donald, of Milton, in South Uist. Her 
father dying during her infancy, her mother afterwards 
married Mac Donald, of Armadale, in the isle of Skye. Her 
step-father, at the time Charles was concealed on St. Uist, was 
actively engaged with a local force in patroling the island. To 
this relative Miss Mac Donald applied for a passport for 
herself a man servant, and her maid, Betty Burke, (the last 
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named being in reality Charles himself) on the plea of visiting 
her mother in Skye. Unsuspicious of Flora's design, Captain 
Mac Donald granted the passport, as requested. The Prince 
was at this time concealed in a small hut on the sea shore, and 
shortly afterwards, attired in the costume suited to an Irish 
serving woman, escaped from the island. 

U " She brav'd the wild storm his escape to ensure" p 35. 
Soon after the boat in which Flora and the young Chevalier 
had embarked got out from the shore, it began to blow, but 
they still kept on their course, and after passing a gloomy 
night, and performing a voyage of sixty miles in an open 
boat, they came in sight of the lofty mountains, and bold 
headlands of Skye. 

mm " The assaults of the foe she could bravely endure" p. 35. 

When approaching the shore of Skye, the party were fired 
on by the soldiers stationed there to prevent the escape 
of Charles. Amidst these dangers, Flora behaved with great 
intrepidity, refusing to shelter herself at the bottom of the 
boat, until Charles consented to ensconce himself there also. 
The boat then ran off shore, and finally gained a point of land 
more to the north, where they landed in safety. 

on "Again then he flies from the isles of the west." p. 35. 
The whole of the Hebrides, or Western Isles, were blockaded 
by British cruisers, and traversed by armed parties, whose 
vigilance was incessant ; for, information had reached the 
government that Charles was concealed in one or other of the 
islands, and therefore the strictest search was made for him. 
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By passing cautiously from one island to another he was 
enabled at last to gain the mainland, and evade his- eager 
pursuers. 

oo " They thirst with fierce hatefvr the wages of blood" p. 36. 
The reward of thirty thousand pounds, which had been 
offered by the government for Charles's apprehension, at the 
commencement of the insurrection, continued in force to the 
last, and was still held out as an inducement to capture him. 
So large a sum might have tempted some of his adherents to 
betray him, but to their honour not one among them was 
base enough to deliver him into the hands of his enemies. 
Had the royal troops been able, they would, as in duty bound, 
have apprehended him, and gained the splendid prize. 

PP "He now haggard and worn seeks their shelter once more," p r 36. 
Charles's last place of concealment in Scotland was in a 
curiously constructed habitation, called the Cage. Mac Pher- 
son, of Cluny, the attached adherent of Charles, describes it 
as follows : — " It was situated in the face of a very rough, 
high, and rocky mountain, called Letternilichk, a part of 
Benalder, fall of great stones and crevices, and some scattered 
wood interspersed. The house was within a small thick 
bush of wood. There were first some rows of trees laid down, 
in order to level a floor for the habitation ; and, as the place 
was steep, this raised the lower side to an equal height with 
the other ; and these trees, in the way of joists or planks, 
were levelled with earth and gravel. There were betwixt the 
trees, growing naturally on their own roots, some stakes 
fixed in the earth, which, with the trees, were interwoven 
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■with ropes, made of heath and birch twigs, up to the top 
of the Cage, it being of a round oval shape; and the whole 
thatched or covered over with fog (moss.) This whole fabric 
hung, as it were, by a large tree, which reclined from the one 
end, all along the roof, to the other, and which gave it the 
name of the Cage. By chance there happened to be two stones 
at a small distance from one another, in the side next the 
precipice, resembling the pillars of a chimney, where the fire 
was placed. The smoke had its vent out here, all along the 
face of the rock, which was so much of the same colour, that 
one could discover no difference in the clearest day. The 
Cage was no larger than to contain six or seven persons ; four 
of whom were frequently playing at cards, one idle looking 
on, one baking, and the other cooking." 

qq "It approaches, it comes like an ark sent to save.'*j>.Z6. 
The French vessel in which Charles escaped from Scotland, 
had been despatched for the purpose early in September, 
arrived in Lochnanuagh before the middle of the month, when 
a messenger was instantly sent to Benalder to inform Charles 
of the joyful intelligence. The delightful news was hailed 
by the young Chevalier with feelings which few can fully 
comprehend. Eager, however, as he was to escape, he had 
the prudence to travel only by night until he reached Moidart, 
on the 19th, when he finally embarked for the land of his 
adoption. 

*r"Ofthe empire torn from him, oh! then gush'd the tear.*' p. 36. 

Charles left Scotland near the point where he had first 

landed, but what a sad contrast his departure presented to his 
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arrival. He had landed, buoyant with hope, and high, 
expectation ; a throne appeared almost 'within reach of his 
sword, friends rallied round him with hopes scarce less 
ambitious than his own; the country tranquil, and his 
opponents almost paralyzed at his approach. Now, worn 
down by anxiety, fatigue, and privation, his clothes soiled 
and ragged, his mind dejected and harassed by a thousand 
emotions;— he stood in the midst of a few half famished, 
tattered fugitives, who had sacrificed every thing for him, and 
whose misfortunes seemed to upbraid him as the author of 
their misery. Hunted almost to the verge of despair, he 
plainly perceived that the brilliant hopes he had so long 
cherished were now annihilated for ever. Yet, with a show 
of resolution, which his present abject condition ill accorded 
with, he announced to the friends he was about to leave, that 
he would speedily return from France with a force sufficient 
to bear down all opposition, when he hoped to gain one great 
and decisive victory at the head of his faithful Highlanders, 
whose fidelity, devotion, valour, and hospitality, he would 
reward as they deserved. While he uttered these words his 
forlorn condition contrasted strangely with his magnificent 
professions, and the thoughts forcibly recurred to h\m of the 
misery he had brought on a wide tract of country, of the 
many gallant friends who had perished in his behalf; and, 
seeing a tear glisten in the eyes of many of his brave auditors, 
who were about to become exiles from their native land, 
nature triumphed over the high flown affectation of the 
Prince, and his sword which he had drawn during the 
excitement of the moment, he now returned to the scabbard 
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with an energy which plainly indicated that his agitated 
feelings were at variance with his words. He then paused a 
moment, as if in the most intense agony of mind, and unable 
to contend longer against his feelings, burst into a flood of 
tears. 

« " Mourn, AXbyn mourn, thy bright sun has gone down" p. 36. 
" Her son is gone down while it was yet day."— 

Jeremiah zv. 9. 

Albyn, or Albin, the Gaelic name of Scotland, but more 
particularly applied to the Highlands. 

Since the Queen has evinced her good taste in selecting the 
most romantic and beautiful scenery in her dominions for 
pleasure and recreation, and as a relief from the toils of state 
occupation, the scenes of Charles Edward's wanderings have 
become familiar to a considerable number of tourists, who have 
been attracted to that portion of the United Kingdom. 

Our gracious Sovereign, during her sojourn in the Highlands, 
in the summer of 1847, resided at Adverekie Lodge, Loch 
Laggan. Here, without a single sentry to guard the 
approaches, Her Majesty lived amid the delightful scenery 
of the district where Prince Charles, with a price set on his 
head, found it difficult to conceal himself from the eager 
pursuit of the soldiers of the Queen's grand uncle, the Duke 
of Cumberland. The companion of Charles, when near Loch 
Laggan, was Cluny Mac Pherson, the grand-father of Cluny 
Mac Pherson; who, during the Queen's visit, was the 
peaceable and loyal neighbour of Her Majesty. 

So devoted was the grandfather of the present chief of the 
clan, Vourich, to the house of Stuart, that no labour appeared 
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too difficult for him to undertake, or sacrifice too great for him. 
to submit to, in order to serve the cause he had espoused. 
His castle was burned, and he was pursued with remorseless 
vigour; yet, for nine years, he eluded the vigilance of his 
pursuers. His native strath afforded him concealment, and 
the fidelity of his clansmen protection. Near the ruins 
of his castle he frequently visited his family, but this could 
only be done by stealth and at nightfall, and even then it was 
an enterprise of great peril, yet he always succeeded, and 
escaped detection. 

tt Waterloo." p. 39. 
"The Life Guardsman's Song" is not written in a spirit of 
exultation over a brave opponent; nor is it, it is hoped, 
expressed in a tone of depreciation towards our gallant 
adversaries at Waterloo. The verses are, in fact, merely 
intended to record as brave a passage of arms as ever occurred 
in any age or country. Captain Siborn's graphic description 
of the charge, alluded to in the poem, is well worth perusal. 

mi « To the Memory of Lieut. Henry Miles" p. 43. 

The gallant Henry Miles, of the 1st., or Royal Regiment, 
was killed in the assault on Bergen Op Zoom, on the 8th of 
March, 1814. When leading on his men to the attack, he was 
first severely wounded in the leg ; and while endeavouring to 
staunch the wound with his sash, and still animating his 
men to the combat, n. second bullet struck him in the 
forehead, a little above the right eyebrow, and penetrating the 
brain, terminated his earthly career. 

The bravery and manly virtues of this amiable young 
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officer are recorded in a small work written by the late Sir 
David Erskine, of Dryburg Abbey, as is also the gallantry of 
Lieut. Thomas Shore, the brother-in-law of Henry Miles. 
Lieut. Shore was lost, with all his family, in the wreck of the 
Clarendon, West Indiaman, at Black Gang Chine, Isle 
of Wight, at Six o* Clock on the morning of the 11th October, 
1836. Only a few copies of Sir David's work were printed 
for private circulation. 

The author first heard of Lieut. Miles' s death, as hereafter 
related. When the British troops, with that daring energy 
which was so conspicuously displayed during the war with 
the French empire, scaled the works of Bergen op Zoom, and 
were carrying every thing before them ; the French garrison, 
paralyzed at the boldness and vigour of the assault, and 
conceiving further resistance useless, as a greatly superior 
force had gained the ramparts, waited on one of the bastions, 
in expectation of a summons to surrender; but, it was 
unfortunately discovered at this important juncture, that an 
intelligent leader was wanting to direct the energies of the 
brave assailants, and consequently no summons was sent. The 
troops thus left without a talented head to direct their efforts, 
ultimately met with reverses, and were finally defeated in 
detail, after gallantly winning their way into the town, and 
capturing above three-fourths of its defences. 

So certain were the whole co-operating army, at a short 
distance from the place, that success had crowned the efforts 
of their comrades, that several officers writing to England 
by the packet then sailing, sent home an account of the 
capture of Bergen op Zoom, nor were they undeceived until 
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the enemy sent in a flag of truce for surgical aid to the 
wounded, and a demand for a working party to bury the 
slain. Accordingly, all the surgeons who could be spared, and 
even some whose services could not be dispensed with, except 
by neglecting the wounded in Williamstadt, repaired to the 
scene of disaster, accompanied by the chaplain to the forces,, 
and a military party to perform the last sad office for their 
slaughtered comrades ; who, according to the custom of war 
in like cases, had all been denuded of their clothes, and were 
then consigned to an extensive trench, which had been dug- 
for the purpose with much labour, in the frozen soil at Wouw, 
some distance without the works of Bergen op Zoom. On 
the chaplain's return to Williamstadt, he happened to mention 
that he had remarked among the slain the remains of one 
of the finest young men he had ever seen; — that even in 
death a placid smile still lingered on his features, and that in 
consigning so fine a young man to an early and premature 
grave he had been much affected. This proved to be my 
friend, Henry Miles. 

Lieutenant Miles' s family were afterwards desirous of 
removing the remains of their relative to England, but they 
were dissuaded from making the attempt, as it would have 
been impossible to identify any particular body among the 
mass of perishing human remains which occupied the same 
grave. 

The belief that the place had been taken arose from the 
following circumstance: — About midnight, in the cold and 
dark night of the 8th of March, 1814, or rather on the morning 
of the 9th, an aide-de-camp passed in haste through the 
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village of Wbuw, and informed the officer commanding the 
troops then under arms there, "that every thing had been 
accomplished by their comrades, — that the fortress had been 
surprised and captured with only a trifling loss, — and that the 
2nd Division, commanded by General Cooke, had then quiet 
possession of the ramparts ;" adding, as related by O'Halloran, 
"You may, therefore, turn your men in and go to supper." 
They, then, accordingly, turned into the neighbouring houses 
and began to make themselves at home, when suddenly a 
horseman rode swiftly into the village — the bugle sounded — 
the cry of turn out was heard on all sides, and every man 
rushed at once to the alarm post ; — something had happened — 
nobody knew what. The troops were ordered to move 
directly upon Bergen op Zoom. Onward they went, still 
unconscious of the cause of their having been so hastily and 
unexpectedly summoned ; when, suddenly, a staff officer met 
them, and said to their leader, "Things are going on badly ; 
the general wishes to speak to you." On entering a small 
field touching the glacis of Bergen op Zoom, he found the 
gallant Graham steadily gazing upon the works of the 
fortress, occasionally stamping his foot with violence upon 
the ground, whilst tears involuntarily trickled down his 
furrowed cheeks, denoting the conflicting nature of his 
feelings. "General," said the leader of the reinforcement, 
"shall I enter the town?" "It is too late, sir," he replied, 
" look there," pointing in the direction of one of the gates, 
from which a stream of men came rushing, while others 
precipitated themselves from the walls on each side of it. 
" Form across the road," continued the general, " remwaJasst 
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there are no other troops at hand ; if the enemy follows, you 
must defend yourselves here to the last man." No attempt, 
however, was made to attack this force, and they held 
their ground until ordered to retire. The details of this 
unfortunate affair will be found in several English and French 
works. In the latter language, "Legrand's Relation de la 
Surprise de Berg op Zoom, Paris, 1816," is well worth a 
perusal, for no military event of modern times is more 
interesting than that described by Colonel Legrand. 

▼▼ " Greet" p. 48.— See note 6. 
ww «< Gttdeman." p. 48. — The master of the house, 
xx « Wyled." p. 48.— Beguiled, 
yy "Afot*." p. 48.— The mouth. 

" " Warly" p. 49.— Worldly, eager desire to amass wealth, 
(a) " Skiddato." p. 49. — A mountain of Cumberland, in the 
Lake district. 

(b) Dunbrody Abbey, p. 52. 

Dunbrody Abbey, County of Wexford. Grose, in his "An- 
tiquities," notices the grandeur of this ancient pile, and states, 
that " the western window is of an uncommon form, and the 
western door under it magnificent, with filligree open work 
cut in the stone." Within the last few years a great part of this 
window has fallen in, and the whole pile is fast going to 
ruin; the ravages of man, and time, combined, hastening 
on its final destruction. 

Ware asserts, that this abbey was dependent on St. Mary's 
Abbey, Dublin; while Dugdale calls it a cell to Bildewas 
Abbey, in Shropshire. These authors are also opposed to 
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each other as to the time and circumstances of its foundation. 
According to Ware's Monastereologia, it was founded in the 
year 1182, A.D., by Hervaeus de Montemarisco. Du Chesne 
makes the founder, De Montmorency, marshal to Henry II., 
and seneschal to the Earl of Pembroke's lands. The charters 
in the Monasticon prove that the lands of Ardfithein and 
Corsnorgop were granted to Bildewas on condition that an 
abbey should be built at Dumbrothy, or St. Mary's Port, 
in Ireland, and for that purpose also gave the lands of 
Dumbrothy. Jungelin dates the foundation in 1171. 

The abbey is built on a gentle rising ground, near the 
confluence of the rivers Suir and Barrow, which here form a 
magnificent sheet of water. 

(c) " To a Shipwrecked Infant" p. 56. 

The stanzas to a Shipwrecked Infant were suggested on 
seeing an infant, after being shipwrecked, smile in its mother's 
arms, and then fall asleep. 

On a stormy winter night, during my residence in Duncannon 
Fort, the whole of the roof at the back of the government 
house was blown off, and carried over the steep roof ridge into 
the front square. In the midst of the hurly burly a gun was 
heard to boom in the distance, and on looking out a light 
could be seen close under the rocky point of Broom Hill. As 
the light did not move closer in shore, on which the wind was 
blowing fiercely, it was conjectured that the vessel had let go 
her anchors when close to the rocks. No time was lost in 
lowering the draw-bridge, and apprizing the coast guard 
officer stationed in the adjacent village of the circumstance ; 
but, as no boat could live in the sea then raging, it bein%<s&fe 
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sheet of white foam, it was arranged that a party should 
proceed by land to the point nearest the vessel, and by fixing 
their carbines assure the people on board that assistance was 
at hand, whenever circumstances would allow of its being 
made available. At day break the next morning the chain 
cable broke, and the now dismasted vessel drifted into Booley 
Bay, and grounded about a ship's length from the rocks, on 
a narrow bed of sand. A boat was immediately sent by land 
on two cars, which were lashed together for the purpose, 
and a military party from the fort was marched down to 
assist. 

Captain Minchin was now seen, axe in hand, suspended 
over the ship's side, with a rope lashed round his body, 
strenuously endeavouring to cut through the cords which 
held the floating masts alongside the wreck, and which it 
was feared might crush the boat that had been brought 
by land to the beach if it attempted to board the vessel. But, 
as his individual labour -was unavailing, he, at length, 
desisted, having only partially accomplished his purpose. 

It was then determined, if possible, to effect a communica- 
tion with the vessel, and signals were made for those on 
board to throw a plank, with a line attached to it, overboard. 
This was soon done, and the plank, as expected, drifted to 
the shore. To the line thus obtained, a rope which had been 
brought for the purpose was tied, together with a note, 
assuring the persons on board, that every exertion would be 
made to save them. The rope was then hauled on board and 
made fast, when the line and plank were again sent on 
shore, with some inquiries as to how they were to proceed 
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in their emergency. An attempt was now made to get 
the boat through the surf, for which purpose four stout 
fellows, brothers, named Simpson, stepped into iti and laid 
well on to their oars ; but, the first curling breaker that met 
them, lifted the boat by the bow, and turned her completely 
over, throwing the four men into the boiling surf. 

On seeing the boat move from the shore, a cheer from those 
on board the wreck told of the hopes which animated them, 
but when the overwhelming surges turned the frail skiff 
keel upwards, they were again plunged into the deepest 
anxiety and fear for their preservation. The soldiers, to secure 
the boat and save the men, rushed down, and succeeded in 
running the boat up beyond the reach of the waves, while 
others rescued the boatmen. On board the "Thomas" were 
several passengers from Newfoundland, among whom were 
Captain Minchin, It. N., and his wife, their female servant, 
her husband and child. In a paroxysm of despair at seeing 
the boat capsize, the mother was observed frantically tossing 
up her infant, throwing it completely out of her arms, and 
again catching it in its descent. 

The tide soon began to ebb, and the sea, in consequence, 
became less turbulent, when another effort was made to launch 
the boat. Two of the Simpsons ; and two other men, named, 
Doyle, brothers also, now manned the boat, and holding on by 
the rope attached to the vessel, warped it through the 
surf; and succeeded in getting alongside the wreck. The 
three females and the infant were then placed in the boat, 
which was warped back to the shore, the soldiers being 
instructed to rush forward and drag the boat well up on the 
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beach, before the next returning wave could overwhelm her. 
Before the last persons were saved the infant had fallen asleep. 
In six successive trips the whole of the eighteen persona on 
board were saved, the rescue being effected by the persevering 
exertions of the four sailors, and the military. 

(d) "Sour Croute" p. 59. — a German dish made with fer- 
mented cabbage, &c. 
(«) "Lwns." p. 59. — Lum, the chimney. 

(f ) " Throw" p. 59.— To twist, to contradict. 

(g) "Gree." p. 60.— To bear the gree, to be decidedly 
victor, to surpass. 

(h) We could Jiff ht on in pace for no Peeler was there" p. 61. 

"Peeler," a name given to the armed police in Ireland, a 
body of men which has frequently been of essential service 
in preserving the public peace. The force was originally 
established through the instrumentality of Sir Robert Peel, — 
hence the name. 

"Pace and Plenty/' said a peasant of the Emerald Isle, 
"manes the full, or the ground of prates, and lashing of 
fighting at the fair of Shinrone." 

Our Hibernian neighbours greatly excel our own plodding 
artisans, both in natural eloquence and in quickness of 
apprehension. An Irishman is, in fact, never at a loss for a 
word or an image to illustrate his meaning. Skill in repartee 
is not in Ireland exclusively confined to the educated classes, 
for ready wit as frequently enlivens the conversation around 
the homely hearth of the peasant, as it does the more refined 
discourse by the drawing-room fire-side of the wealthy. The 
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porters of Burgh Quay, Dublin, have long been known among 
their countrymen for their wit and skill in colloquial con- 
tentions. At a time when the term Radical was first used in 
England to designate a political party, the exact meaning 
of the name was not very clearly understood even by many 
of those who used it. In Ireland it was considered as 
tantamount to Rebel. It happened that in a contest of hard 
names between two of those sturdy champions of Irish 
independence who grace Burgh Quay with their presence, one 
of the disputants completely vanquished his opponent by 
calling him a Radical. "Radical," ejaculated the astonished 
porter — "What do you mane by taking away an honest man's 
characthur by calling him sitch an ugly name as that — A 
Radical, and what on airth's a Radical?" "Och! the top 
of the morning to you, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, you've got yer 
match at last, I'm thinking," replied the triumphant dispu- 
tant. "Is it the maning of Radical you're afther asking 
about?" "A Radical,— Oh! a Radical, d'ye see, manes, an 
"English United Irishman !" 

(t) "Ere the sov' reign was called on to sanction a scheme." p. 68. 

This alludes to the present extended system of purchase in 
the army, by which a favoured few, who have the means at 
their disposal, can, by running their lives against the chances 
of a good investment, obtain rank, and consequently command, 
and honours, which seldom or ever fall to the lot of their less 
favoured brother officers. 

When England shall be numbered with the mighty nations 
of departed greatness, the future historian will assuredly 
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enumerate this mercenary spirit as one of the causes of her 
decline. 

(J) "To the throne we appeal, may we call not in vain," p. 69. 

Although tardy justice is about to be done to the Peninsular 
army, by the grant of a decoration, the war officers generally 
have yet to look to the throne for a favourable consideration 
of their claims to a similar mark of royal favour. Many of the 
excluded have lost limbs, or been repeatedly wounded in 
action with the enemy, and yet they are not considered 
entitled to participate in the honours and rewards now so 
freely bestowed on the present army for services in the 
field. 

(k) "And gather wealth with sordid hand" p. 72. 

The mercenary spirit now so prevalent is one of the most 
unfortunate signs of our own times, for when we see a people 
unwilling to maintain a sufficient force to protect them from 
foreign aggression, well may it be feared that national great- 
ness is about to depart from them. When the foe is at our 
gates we shall be found devising schemes for making money, 
instead of combining to repel the invader. 

" It is the interest of all nations to live in tranquillity. War 
may lead to greatness, but peace leads to prosperity. War 
destroys all the sources of prosperity of a people, demoralizes 
and brutalizes them ; therefore war is to be deprecated, but we 
must sometimes fight for our liberties or lose them." 

(1) " Winna." p. 73.— Will not. 
(») "SpeeW p. 73.— To climb, 
(n) "Brae" p. 73. — A declivity, the slope of a hill. 
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(o) " Hawkie." p. 73.— A cow, a term generally applied to 

a cow with a white face. 
(P) "Prees." p. 74.— Pree, or Prie, to taste, to kiss, 
(q) "Mailenr p. 74.— A farm. 

(r) " We\e surgeons who perform sans pain " p. 78. 

This alludes to the recent practice of performing surgical 
operations while the patient is under the influence of Cloroform 
or Ether. 

(s) "Or as the treacherous ore that glittered,** p. 80. 

To those who are familiar with the progress of Arctic 
discovery it will be remembered that in the year 1576, Martin 
Frobisher brought home from a country he had discovered 
a metalliferious stone. This stone he broke into pieces to 
present to those of his friends who were eager to posses some 
memento of his newly discovered Meta Incognita. One lady 
who had received a portion of the stone, in consequence 
of its glittering appearance, was led to believe that it contained 
the most precious of metals. On this the goldsmiths were 
consulted, and so ignorant do they appear to have been, or 
else misled by the enthusiasm and credulity of the age, that 
they pronouced it to be an ore of gold. This delusive opinion 
at once excited the public into the wildest joy, and nothing 
was spoken of but an expedition to secure the precious 
commodity. Queen Elizabeth furnished the ship Ayde, of 180 
tons, and also enabled Frobisher to fit out two other vessels 
of 30 tons each. Frobisher visited the queen at Lord Warwick's 
seat in Essex, kissed her majesty's hand, and was encouraged 
with many gracious expressions of royal approbation. 
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The expedition, after various disasters, returned with two 
hundred tons of the glittering ore, which caused the enthu- 
siasm and hopes of the queen, and the nation, to rise still 
higher than at first. Special commissioners, men of "judgment, 
art, and skill," were appointed by her majesty to report on the 
quality of the ore, &c. The report of the commissioners was 
highly favourable, and accordingly another expedition was got 
ready, and preparations made to establish a colony in the 
newly discovered land. This commission may be considered 
as a prototype of government commissions in general, for the 
men of Judgment, art, and skill, selected for such offices, are 
unfortunately too frequently men possessing influence of a 
certain kind, with whom are associated one or two individuals, 
who by toadyism and recklessness of assertion have gained 
the ear of authority, and have thus obtained the title to be 
considered as savaru, while the really scientific but retiring 
votaries of knowledge are left to lucubrate in their humble 
retreats. 

Commissions may, and do sometimes produce good fruit, but 
they are generally the last rampart behind which a minister 
takes refuge, in hopes to evade or get rid of a troublesome 
demand for improvement. And ministers who appoint com- 
missions at the public expense to ascertain how many beans 
make five, or if two and two make four ; are, like scribbling 
physicians, who write about a disease instead of curing it. 

When ministers appoint commissions of inquiry instead 
of redressing grievances, and shield themselves behind volu- 
minous reports which divert public opinion, and turn it from 
the object of its solicitude, they resemble the Sepia, or Cuttle 
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Fish, whose only defence when pursued by its enemies, is the 
power it possesses of discharging a jet of inky fluid, which so 
discolours the surrounding medium that the animal escapes in 
the obscurity its own ink has created. 

The new expedition, with a gang of miners, a party of 
soldiers, &c, left England in 1578, but after undergoing many 
perils returned without having made the projected settlement. 
No record, however, has been left us as to the feelings of 
disappointment experienced by the queen and nation on the 
failure of this expedition, which was to convert the inhospita- 
ble shores at the entrance of Hudson's Bay into a northern 
Peru. By this time, in all probability, the true nature of the 
glittering stone had been discovered, and which was, perhaps, 
iron pyrites, mica slate, or gniess. The former substance, 
even at the present day, has deceived many unscientific 
persons as to its real qualities. 

(t) " The Lay of the Undecorated War Officer." p. 80. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that when the sanguin- 
ary struggle against France terminated in 1815, many wounded 
officers were forced into retirement without promotion and 
without reward. In the Lay of the Undecorated War Officer 
an attempt has been made to express the feelings of a brave 
man thus unfairly treated. 

(u) " The sweetest vale in nature rests in calm repose," p. 93. 
Nightingale Valley, opposite St. Vincent's Bock, Clifton. 

(▼) " Passion versus Reason" p. 94. 
Passion versus Reason was written to shew that the same 
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objects seen, or sounds heard, under different states of mind 
produce emotions of quite opposite tendencies. The idea is 
taken from a well known French anecdote. 

The story which is related by Rabelais, chap. vii. book 3, 
and the answer of Fantagruel to Panurge, when he consults 
him on his intended marriage, are copied from a sermon 
of John Rolinus, Doctor of Paris, and Monk of Cluny, on 
widowhood. 

(w) « The War Officers Petition to the Queen." p. 118. 

The War Officers Petition to the Queen first appeared in 
the Naval and Military Gazette, December *5, 1846, since 
which a tardy and reluctant justice has been done to a portion 
of the surviving officers and soldiers of the war with the 
French empire, by the acknowledgment of their claims to a 
decoration ; but the wounded and brave survivors of numerous 
actions are excluded from participating in this distribution 
of honours, because they were not present in certain operations 
which had already been selected as entitling a favoured few 
to distinction. 

The exclusion is felt the more keenly when it is seen how 
freely honours and rewards are bestowed upon the army of the 
present day for services certainly not more glorious or import- 
ant than those performed by the excluded. Nor is it any 
answer to them to say, that because it is no longer considered 
expedient to withhold honours and rewards from the brave 
and meritorious men who now serve their country, old claims 
cannot be considered. The hitherto neglected veterans have 
been the mainstay of our military renown, and they have 
failed, it is feared, through lack of interest, in obtaining a 
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mark of distinction. " The field of public duty is sacred, and 
the private ties of friendship and of kindred should not intrude 
there." 

Though these observations express the feelings of the 
excluded, they still respond to the sentiment expressed by Sir 
Charles Napier, the hero of Meeanee, who, in announcing to 
the troops under his command that medals had been granted 
for their victories, observed, "Her Majesty has a right to our 
best exertions without any other reward than the glory which 
beams from victory." 

Long may our Sovereign be 
Happy, loVd, and free, 

Queen of our Isle. 
May blessings on her shower, 
May Britain in wealth and pow*r, 
Religion's strength and tower, 

In plenty smile. 

May the Queen live to see 

The spread of liberty- 
Over the world. 

May her fleet and army prove 

Worthy of her noble love, — 

Her flag victorious float above, 

Where e'er unfurl'd. 

His late Majesty, William TV., who was known to possess, 
in a high degree, the hereditary courage of the royal family 
of England, was present in the engagement at Merxem, 
referred to in note (P.) page 123, When the British troop* 
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attacked and carried the place, preparatory to the siege of 
Antwerp, his Majesty, then Duke of Clarence, accompanied 
the line of skirmishers, with whom he continued to advance, 
and as the French troops gave way, after bravely defending 
every tenable position, his Royal Highness, in his anxiety to 
pursue the retreating enemy, eagerly assisted our men through 
the close beech fences, or over other obstacles which tended 
to impede or retard their advance, and he appeared delighted 
with the excitement of the the very rapid and dashing mode 
of fighting peculiar to Light Infantry. Although his Royal 
Highness was exposed to the enemy's fire for several hours, 
and in as great a degree as any officer or private soldier 
engaged, he fortunately escaped personal injury. His coolness 
under fire, and his encouraging observations to those about 
him, did not fail to win the admiration of all who witnessed 
his gallantry. 
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